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CHAUCER’S USE OF THE MYSTERY PLAYS 
IN THE MILLER’S TALE 


By Ketsie B. HARDER 


Although a number of analogues for the three principal motifs in the 
Miller’s Tale—the flood, the misdirected kiss, and the branding— 
have been found in extant literary and oral versions,’ a specific source 
has not been discovered. The possibility that there is a connection 
between the Miller’s Tale and the Corpus Christi pageants has been 
briefly noted by scholars,’ but no specific investigation has been made 
in this direction. A later commentator, after stating that motivation is 
performed through astrology, recognizes in the tale a vein of burlesque 
on the seven liberal arts.* 

The purpose here, however, is to present the burlesque from the 
point of view of a parody on the then current mystery pageants. 
Chaucer was adept at mocking native literature, as witnessed in the 
Tale of Sir Thopas, where he chose in eclectic fashion a number of 
romances on which to exercise his parodic wit until no one romance 
in the miscellaneous collections extant can be specifically called a 
source for Sir Thopas. The same procedure of eclectic selection is 
apparent in the Miller's Tale. No one surviving mystery cycle can be 
identified as a source, although there seems to be reason for supposing 
that Chaucer was ridiculing one particular cycle.* Points of similarity 
between the Miller’s Tale and the cycles occur in a number of places : 
(1) the Miller, as a character, corresponds closely to the ranting 
Pilate and Herod; (2) Absolon seems to have been originally an 
actual clerk who played the part of Herod; and (3) the carpenter 
episode parodies a Noah play. Furthermore, the numerous allusions 
to the cycles help point up the similarities. Throughout the tale 
Chaucer works in a burlesque, joking manner, making fun of the 
uncouthness of the plays, a fact which he is well aware of in his small 
retraction at the conclusion of the Miller's Prologue, where he says, 
“put me out of blame” for the story of the coarse Miller. The 


1“The Miller’s Tale” by Stith Thompson in Sources and Analogues of the 
Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (Chicago, 1941), 
pp. 106-23. 

2J. L. Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius (Boston, 
1934), pp. 223-24; and C. M. Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers (New York, 
1907), p. 107. 

8 George R. Coffman, “The Miller’s Tale: 3187-3215: Chaucer and the Seven 
Liberal Arts in Burlesque Vein,” MLN, LXVII (1952), 329-31. 

4 See n. 10, below. 

5 A 3185. Line numbering is based on Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933). 
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language used in the mystery plays was indelicate, evidently, even to 
Chaucer, and it has been offensive to modern scholars.® 

The pageant plays belonged to the people to such an extent that the 
performances became a matter of civic pride, trade guilds taking the 
Biblical stories as bases for expansion and original development until 
the religious character of the plays became more of a secular spectacle 
than religious instruction. Such a cosmopolitan group as the members 
of the Canterbury pilgrimage would certainly have been acquainted 
with the episodes; in fact, the Miller knew the plays, for he drew 
immediately an analogy between Absolon and Herod: “Somtyme, to 
shewe his lightnesse and maistrye, / He pleyeth Herodes upon a 
scaffold hye” (A 3383-84). The Miller told his tale at the expense of 
the Reeve, who was a carpenter. Carpenters, as members of guilds, 
were responsible for one of the plays; and since the Noah pageant fell 
to the lot of those who could build ships, the shipwrights or carpenters 
were the logical choice. The Miller, himself, is identified with Pilate : 


The Millere, that for dronken was al pale, 

So that unnethe upon his hors he sat, 

He nolde avalen neither hood ne hat, 

Ne abyde no man for his curteisie, 

But in Pilates voys he gan to crie, 

And swoor, “By armes, and by blood and bones, 

I kan a noble tale for the nones, 

With which I wol now quite the Knyghtes tale.” 
(A 3120-27) 


The Miller characterized in the General Prologue shows theatrical 
potentialities as a stage Pilate or Herod. His size, red beard, black 
nostrils, mouth as large “as a greet forneys,” make him a prototype of 
the traditional raging, frothing, pompous Pilate (A 545-66). The 
story told by the coarse “cherl” is in character. But the Miller evinces 
a certain vanity and theatricality, indicated in both the General Pro- 
logue sketch and the tale proper. Chaucer writes that 


A whit cote and a blew hood wered he. 

A baggepipe wel koude he blowe and sowne, 

And therwithal he broghte us out of towne. 
(A 564-66) 

When the Miller describes Absolon, he reflects the exhibitionist 
side of his character. The drawing of the analogy between Absolon 
and Herod was enough to give the audience a clue toward the function 
of Absolon in the fabliau—he was to be the comic character, just as 
Herod is treated in the mystery plays as the performer of buffoonery, 
spectacle, and diabolical action. A great amount of care is lavished by 





6 See Joseph Quincy Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Plays (New York, 
1924), p. 95, for the footnote: “Here, and in several places below, the language 
is too offensive to be reproduced.” Also cf. E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval 
Stage (Oxford, 1903), II, 142, in a footnote quoting Warton: “In these Mys- 
teries I have sometimes seen gross and open obscenities.” 
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the Miller on the delineation of Absolon’s personality, appearance, and 
character. The portrait has the Chaucerian finish, with the character 
highly individualized by the description, and possibly relates to an 
ambition of the Miller or to a part which he has actually played : 


Crul was his heer, and as the gold it shoon, 
And strouted as a fanne large and brode; 
Ful streight and evene lay his joly shode. 
His rode was reed, his eyen greye as goos. 
With Poules wyndow corven on his shoes, 
In hoses rede he wente fetisly. 
Yclad he was ful smal and proprely 
Al in a kirtel of a lyght waget ; 
Ful faire and thikke been the poyntes set. 
And therupon he hadde a gay surplys 
As whit as is the blosme upon the rys. 

(A 3314-24) 


Despite the externalization of the description, much more can be 
perceived here than Absolon’s physical appearance. His dress, for 
instance, is indicative of a vain person who revels in his own mag- 
nificence and personal display, neglecting no minor detail from his 
fastidiously groomed hair to his fancy shoes. He skips handsomely in 
his red hose and light blue kirtle, and his robe is “whit as is the 
blosme upon the rys.” Obviously, the parish clerk was a dandy. He 
could well be an extension of the “janglere” and the “goliardeys” 
portrayed in the General Prologue. 

The traditional stage character of Herod resembles closely the 
combination of the Miller and Absolon : 


He [Herod] was sometimes dressed in satin and blue buckram; usually he bore 
sword and sceptre and wore a helmet, and in one case, at least, a mitre. . . . Evi- 
dence has been adduced that he was dressed as a Saracen and wore red gloves. 

. It is certain that he was extremely vain of his appearance, whatever it was, 
as well as of his own power, which, he would have us think, was great.’ 


The mystery play audience was often reminded of Herod’s power* and 
vanity, though the vanity changes to worry over the birth of a new 
mndl When the carpenter’s wife refuses Absolon’s advances (A 3714- 


™ Maurice J. Valency, The Tragedies of Herod and Marianne (New York, 
1940), pp. 29- 30; also see R. E. Parker, “Reputation of Herod in Early English 
Literature,’ Speculum, VIII (1933), 59-67. Gayley, p. 107, states that in the 
Chester plays, “Herod is represented in helmet and painted visor or mask, and 
an elaborate gown of blue satin.” I have been unable to find this reference in 
~ Chester group; it may, however, have been derived from Two arg 
Corpus Christi Plays, ed. Hardin Craig, EETS, ES, Vol. 87 (1902), 
where records and accounts of trading companies referring to the Corpus Cini 
plays are quoted. Here it is noted that Herod had been issued blue material: 
“1501, it. for vj 5ards satten iij quarters xvj s x d, it. for v 3ardus of blowe 
bokeram ij s xj d, it. pd for makyng of Herodus gone xv d....” 

® Towneley Plays, ed. George England and A. W. Pollard, ‘No. 14, “Offering 
of the Magi,” EETS, ES, Vol. 71 (1897), II, 31-36. 

9 [bid., No. 14, “Offering of the Magi,” lines 429-32. See aiso ibid., No. 14, 
lines 78-79; and No. 16, lines 11-12. 
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17), he wails, but he reverts immediately to self-glorification when the 
woman grants an assignation : “I am a lord at alle degrees” (A 3724), 
which, if not a parallel, echoes Herod’s boasting, “Lord am I of euery 
land, / Of towre and towne, of se and sand.”!° 

The nimbleness of Absolon made him a perfect actor for the riotous 
Herod of the mystery plays. The audience would have recognized 
Absolon as the one to be hoodwinked, the naive coxcomb waiting to be 
turned into a fool, but not without the revenge on which the denoue- 
ment of the story hangs, a jest quite in keeping with the coarse side of 
Chaucer’s Miller. It is quite possible, furthermore, that the character 
of Absolon was based on one of the parish clerks attached to the guild 
of St. Nicholas which conducted the plays in London during the same 
general period in which this portion of the Canterbury Tales was 
written: “A series of London plays recorded in 1384, 1391, 1409, and 
1411 may all be not unreasonably ascribed to a guild of St. Nicholas, 
composed of ‘parish clerks’ attached to the many churches of the 
ay.= 

The jocular tale told by the ebullient Miller should naturally pertain 
to one of the mystery plays; and if the jest were to slander the carpen- 
ter, the reasonable choice would be that of Noah and the flood. 
Chaucer, seemingly with the thought of burlesquing the Biblical 
episode, as well as making a subtle thrust at the grossness of the plays, 
has the Miller build the story around the subtle clerk Nicholas, the 
credulous carpenter John, the wanton wife Allison, and the dandified 
parish clerk Absolon. In a number of points the central episode in the 
Miller’s Tale makes a travesty out of the traditional mystery story of 
Noah. The Noah pageant, packed with action and bickerings, was 
very popular. The outline of the story, as surviving in the cycles, is 
simple enough. Noah recalls the creation of the world, noting that the 
world has fallen into a sorry state of sin. God appears and warns 
Noah, who in turn informs his shrewish wife with whom he is con- 
stantly fighting. After the ark is built according to God’s specifica- 
tions, all is made ready for the impending flood. The plays usually 
follow the Biblical narrative after all the characters are within the ark. 
The travesty of the Noah legend in the Miller’s Tale borders on blas- 
phemy to the point that Chaucer dwelt on his own innocence of the 
burlesque, perhaps with a risible tongue in his cheek. 

In the Miller's Tale, the clerk Nicholas, who gives John the car- 
penter the specifications to follow, is the shrewd intermediator between 


10 Towneley Plays, No. 14, “Offering of the Magi,” lines 7-8; see also Chester 
Plays, ed. Hermann Deimling, EETS, ES, Vol. 62 (1892), Part I, “The Fall of 
Lucifer,” lines 173-76. 

11 EF. K. Chambers, II, 118-19. Also see ibid., page 109, where Chambers 
notes that 1378 was the earliest date for the plays in London; and page 381 for 
the note that “most, if not all” of the plays were performed by the clerks in 
minor orders. Nicholas, of course, is the name of the other clerk in the Miller's 
Tale. Unfortunately, this series of plays has either been lost or not discovered. 
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God and John (A 3564-70). When Nicholas decides to put his furtive 
plan into action, the carpenter, naturally inquisitive, inquires after the 
state of his health. At this point, Allison cunningly motivates the story : 


I am adrad, by Seint Thomas, 
It stondeth nat aright with Nicholas. 
God shilde that he deyde sodeynly ! 
This world is now ful tikel, sikerly. 
(A 3425-28) 


In the Towneley “Noah,” God, in a serious tone, laments the fallen 
state of man: 


In erth I se right noght 
Bot syn that is vnsoght; 
Of those that well has wroght 
Fynd I bot a fone.!? 
(lines 96-99) 


When Nicholas recovers from his simulated trance, the carpenter 
learns, after “ech of hem had dronken his part” (A 3498) of a large 
quart of ale, that there is to be a second flood. The convivial wife of 
Noah shares a drink with her gossips in the Chester play, “The 
Deluge” : 


Good gossip, let us draw neare. 


And let vs drinke or we depart, 
For often tymes we have done soe; 
For at a draught thou drinkes a quarte, 
And so will I doe, or I goe. 

(lines 228-32) 


But the Miller would have mentioned drink at the slightest provo- 
cation; nor does he forget to stock the “tubbes” with “good ale” 
instead of food. The clerk communicates the terrible secret that there 
“Shal falle a reyn, and that so wilde and wood, / That half so greet 
was never Noees flood” (A 3517-18). The exaggerated flood which 
Nicholas prognosticates probably refers to the hyperbolic descriptions 
to which some of the playwrights were addicted.** The carpenter’s 


12 The numbering here and in subsequent notes follows the text of Adams. 
18 Noah’s flood as described by the “Wakefield Master” was indeed large: 
Behold to the heuen; / the cateractes all, 
That are open full euen, / grete and small, 
And the planettis seuen / left has thare stall ; 
Thise thoners and levyn / downe gar fall 
Full stout 
Both halles and bowers, 
Castels and towres; 
Full sharp ar thise showers 
That renys aboute. (lines 343-51) 

See also Don Cameron Allen, Legend of Noah: Renaissance Rationalism in 
Art, Science, and Letters, Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, XX XIII 
(1949), Nos. 3 and 4, p. 142: “We can see that whenever a poet of the Middle 
Ages departed from the Biblical account of the Flood it was not his imagination 
but the authority of the literal tradition that shaped his course.” 
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first thought, of course, concerns his beautiful young wife. The clerk 
assures him: 

And if thou werken wolt by good conseil, 

I undertake, withouten mast and seyl. 

Yet shal I saven hire and thee and me. 


Hastow nat herd hou saved was Noe. 
(A 3531-34) 
The carpenter had heard the story “ful yoore ago” (A 3537). The 
clerk also mentions the troubles which Noah had with his wife: 
“Hastou nat herd,” quod Nicholas, “also 
The sorwe of Noe with his felaweshipe, 
Er that he myghte gete his wyf to shipe? 
Hym hadde be levere, I dar wel undertake, 
At thilke tyme, than alle his wetheres blake 
That she hadde had a ship hirself allone. .. .” 
(A 3538-43) 


The disturbances to which Nicholas alludes constituted the most 
interesting dramatic action in the “Noah” mystery plays. Nicholas 
warns that now is not the time for preaching and tarrying, and in the 
Towneley play, Noah, after fighting with his wife, says, “Bot I will 
kepe charyte, ffor I haue at do” (line 235). The carpenter weeps and 
wails, and “maketh sory cheere,” but not for the same reason which 
Noah does. John quakes for fear that his young wife may be drowned, 
whereas Noah’s chief concern is his age (he is 600 years old) and the 
fact that ark building is difficult (lines 264-70). Allison pretends fear 
when the carpenter informs her of the threatening disaster; Noah’s 
wife also expresses fear, though in the mystery play it is not feigned 
(lines 313-15). In fact, almost point by point, the Miller's Tale paro- 
dies the popular literary tradition of the Noah story. 

Although we cannot dismiss the possibility that Chaucer based the 
tale on some literary source which has been lost, the connections with 
the mystery plays in this particular instance are too numerous and 
pervasive to be discounted. It is conceivable that the portrayal of 
Absolon was based on an actual parish clerk of the guild of St. 
Nicholas. While the misplaced kiss may have had its analogues in 
anecdotes familiar to Chaucer’s readers, the parody on the mystery 
play placed in the Canterbury drama as the Miller's Tale would have 
intensified comtemporary interest and would have furnished a plot for 
the Miller to ridicule the carpenter. The close resemblance between 
the appearance of Absolon and the Miller and the conventional por- 
trayal of Herod, as well as the characterizations and plots in the entire 
series of the mystery pageants (the tale is permeated with allusions), 
must have been actively at work in the poet’s mind when he composed 
the Miller's Tale; and apropos of his many-sided view of the world, 
and his love for a joke, the uncouthness of the rustic mystery plays 
would have provided a sufficient stimulus for Chaucer. 


Youngstown University 





SPENSER’S SABAOTH’S REST 
By L. S. FrrepLanp* 


But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight: 
O! that great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sabaoths sight ! 


Not through any editorial lapse, the Variorum Edition of Spenser 
offers only a small gathering of comments on the last lines preserved 
to us of the Faerie Queene. This is due to the fact that the passage 
has so far aroused attention to little more than minor details of 
exegesis: the general meaning has been somewhat confused by the 
identification of Sabbaoth with Sabbath,’ and by the contrast in the 
closing line between “Sabbaoth” and “Sabaoth,” which, it is claimed, 
may have been an intentional play upon the words.* 

All told, a very meagre response, we may think, to Spenser’s final, 
touching, and devout farewell to the mutable world, expressed in 
accents unmistakably personal, as though the poet had a premonition 
that he would shortly be disherited from his home in Ireland and that 
the days of his life were numbered. In several respects the passage is 
of prime importance for an understanding of Spenser and his 
Christian-Platonist faith and philosophy.* By way of preface to these 
larger problems, let us turn for a moment to certain specific details 
which induced an element of disagreement in the interpretation of the 
lines. 


* Professor Friedland died May 2, 1955. Final preparation of the manuscript 
and the proofreading have been handled by the editorial staff of the MLQ. 

1 The classic statement is by Francis J. Child: “Spenser confounds Sabaoth 
(hosts) with Sabbath (rest). He obviously means the latter only: all things 
are to rest eternally with him that is the God of Rest.” 

2 A footnote in a paper contributed by Mrs. Josephine W. Bennett to Studies 
in Philology, XXX (1933), 190-91, note 65, expresses her belief that Spenser 
“intended a play upon the two words [Sabaoth “hosts,” and Sabbath].... The 
lack of a second b in the spelling of the last Sabaoth may indicate that it was 
not intended for the same word as Sabbaoth.” Mrs. Bennett cites as a non- 
Biblical source of Spenser’s thought the Sibyllina Oracula. Those who wish to 
look into the merits of this suggestion will find an English translation of the 
Sibylline Oracles in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
ed. R. H. Charles (Oxford, 1913), II, 368-406; also, The Sibylline Oracles, 
Books III-V, trans. the Very Rev. H. N. Bate (London, 1937). 

3A modern Christian-Platonist, the Rev. William R. Inge, expounds the 
dogma of the eternal Sabbath in his book Vale (London and New York, 1934), 
pp. 51, 106-107. Dean Inge describes Spenser’s A Hymne of Heavenly Beauty 
as “a very beautiful example of pure Platonism.” Mysticism in Religion (Chi- 
cago, 1948), p. 86. See also the same author’s Christian Mysticism (New York, 
1899), pp. 303-304, and Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought (New 
York, 1926). Spenser’s mixture of Platonic ideas and mystical apperceptions 
is discussed by Percy H. Osmond, Mystical Poets of the English Church (Lon- 
don, 1919), pp. 17-25; M. Bhattacharje, Platonic Ideas in Spenser (Calcutta 
and London, 1935); Joseph B. Collins, Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan 
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The idea of a Sabbath day (Hebrew, Shabbath, from shaébath “to 
rest”) greater than the weekly holy day may have originated in Leviti- 
cus 16:31, where the Day of Atonement is denominated “a sabbath of 
solemn rest unto you.” In the Old Testament, also, Yahweh or 
Elohim bears on occasion the affix tsebbaoth, a Hebrew plural meaning 
“armies” or “hosts.” The locution does not occur in the Pentateuch 
but is confined to the Psalms and the Prophetic Books. It is translated 
“the Lord of Hosts” in the English Old Testament, and remains un- 
translated, “the Lord of Sabaoth,” in the New Testament (Romans 
9:29; James 5:4). Whether the Hebrew word means the god of the 
warring Israelites or the god of the celestial armies (angels or stars) 
is a moot question which does not concern us here. 

Did Spenser “confound” the two words, or did he “intend a play 
upon them”? In either case the meaning remains the same: he is 
addressing the God of Rest, not of earthly armies or heavenly hosts. 
For obvious reasons the distinction between “Sabbath” and “Sabaoth”’ 
tended to lapse from memory, the more quickly owing to the associa- 
tion of the two words in the idea that the final Sabbath was the heav- 
enly transfiguration of the temporal one. Thus Bartholomaeus Angli- 
cus, writing (1398) of the weekly day of rest, goes on to say: “for 
whan ye traueylle of this lyfe is ended, whan we come to the Sabaoth 
of endless rest, thenne we shall have Joye’”* Likewise Du Bartas in his 
La Seconde Sepmaine (1578), cited here in Joshua Sylvester’s 
translation : 


He would this Sabbath should a figure be 

Of the blest Sabbath of eternity. 

But th’ one (as Legall) heeds but outward things ; 
Th’ other to Rest both Soule and Body brings: 
Th’ one but a Day endures; th’ other’s Date 
Eternity shall not exterminate.® 


Elsewhere in the same poem Sylvester uses the variant form: “Th’ 
eternal sacred Sabbaoth.’’® 

It is well to recall that in his last year at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School Spenser received instruction in the Hebrew language. The 
statutes of the school, taken over bodily with a very few minor 


Age (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 190-231; Ernst Cassirer, Platonic Renaissance in 
England, trans. James P. Pettegrove (London, 1953), pp. 112-16, 123, 140. 

* De Proprietatibus Rerum, trans. John Trevisa (London: Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1495), Book IX, Sec. xxviii, p. 364. 

51591, I.vii.446 ff. Du Bartas refers many times to the fortunate ones who 
will celebrate “au ciel le Sabat des Sabats.” La Seconde Sepmaine (Les Arti- 
fices, line 628). Works of Guillaume Du Bartas (Chapel Hill, 1938), III, 95; 
II, 430. 

61598, IL.ii.iv. Columnes 132. Lacking Spenser’s manuscript, we cannot be 
sure that the spelling “Sabaoths” in the last line was intentional. It may be a 
typesetter’s choice or aberration, as Don C. Allen points out in a brief comment 
“On the Closing Lines of The Faerie Queene,” MLN, LXIV (1949), 93-94. In 
Coverdale’s translation of the Bible (1535), the reading is “the Lorde of Sab- 
baoth,” which becomes “the Lord of Sabaoth” in the 1611 version. 
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changes from those drawn up by John Colet for St. Paul’s, contained 
a provision requiring the headmaster to be conversant with Hebrew 
and Oriental literature. Richard Mulcaster qualified on this score; 
indeed, “that great English Rabbi, Hugh Broughton,” named him as 
one of the best Hebrew scholars of the age.’ It is doubtful that 
Spenser advanced much beyond the rudiments of the tongue, unless— 
and we have no information on the point—he continued the study of 
Hebrew at the university. Nevertheless, the known facts suggest that 
his identification of “Sabbaoth” with “Sabbath” does not necessarily 
indicate ignorance of the former word as an epithet, but rather his 
acceptance of the transferred sense which had the sanction of long- 
established usage. 

The concept of the Sabbath as “a figure of the blest Sabbaoth of 
eternity” is entertained by Spenser in its twofold aspect : the Christian 
hope and the Platonist (and Neoplatonist) idealistic vision. The 
inevitable merging of these was first effected by St. Augustine, who 
acknowledges himself an attentive reader of Plato’s Dialogues (in a 
Latin translation) as well as of the Neoplatonists’ interpretations of 
their master. Through St. Augustine, in large measure, the modes of 
Platonic thought were transmitted to the theologians of the Reforma- 
tion.® 

Very appropriately the last chapter of the last book of De Civitate 
Dei is entitled: “Of the eternal felicity of the City of God, and the 
perpetual Sabbath.” Here Augustine declares: “There shall be per- 
fected the saying, ‘Be at rest and see that I am God’ | Psalm xlvi: 10], 
because there shall be the most great Sabbath having no evening. . . . 
Then shall we know this thing perfectly, and we shall perfectly rest 
and shall perfectly see that He is God.’ 

Spenser, it will be noted, expresses his longing for “that Sabaoths 
sight”—the very element which St. Augustine makes the supreme 


7 For Hugh Broughton’s tribute to the headmaster, see R. H. Quick’s edition 
(London, 1887) of Mulcaster’s Positions, the Appendix; also, the biographical 
sketch of Mulcaster in the DNB. The Hebrew lecturers at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1569 ff., are presented by Foster Watson, “Notes and Materials on Religious 
Refugees in their Relation to Education in England before the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, 1685,” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, 
IX (1909-1911), 318-20. 

® The Renaissance reputation of St. Augustine is discussed by P. O. Kris- 
— “Augustine and the Renaissance,” /nternational Science, I (May, 1941), 

-14 

® Quoted from John Healey’s translation (1610; 2nd ed., revised, 1620), 
Everyman’s Library, II, 407. The edition current in the sixteenth century was 
printed by Froben at Basle in 1522 ; it bore an introduction by Erasmus and 
was edited with a lengthy commentary by the Spanish scholar, Juan Luis Vives, 
who dedicated the work to Henry VIII of England. In his translation of Palin- 
genius’ Zodiacus Vitae, Barnabe Googe alludes to Augustine’s famous book in 
a marginal note on “Spirits”: “read Lauater de Spectris [a book named also by 

K. in the May gloss of the Shepheardes Calender] and Peter Martir vpon 
Samuel, and Aug. in his xviii. booke de Ciuit Dei.” Zodiake of Life (1576), 
facsimile reprint (New York, 1947), p. 138. 
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virtue of the eternal felicity granted by the perpetual Sabbath. The 
poet is speaking of a blissful, supernal vision’°—the metaphysical, 
transcendental “seeing” described by Juan Luis Vives in his com- 
mentary on this very passage in Erasmus’ edition of the De Civitate 
Dei: 

when we being made partakers of our desire, shall behold openly all things being 
present even with our eyes, and so conjoined and affixed unto ourselves, that we 
may so know as we are known... . All things shall be full of joys and beatitudes, 


not only the will and understanding, but the eyes, hands, ears, the whole body, 
the whole mind, the whole soul. We shall see all things in God.'! 


Abélard borrowed some of St. Augustine’s words for his famous 
hymn, Ad Vesperas: “O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata, / Quae 
semper celebrat superna curia. .. .” ** 

It was unnecessary for Spenser to go searching far afield, in pseud- 
epigraphical or occult literature, for precedents of the sentiment 
expressed in the last lines of the Faerie Queene. The pious phrase, 
“as ever I hope to see God,” was in common use; it was spoken by 
Sir Walter Raleigh just before he placed his head on the block.’* The 
idea of the “beatific vision” had long been familiar as a dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church, “expressly defined by Benedict XII 
(1336) ,”** and the Protestant communions and sects did not surrender 
the belief that the heavenly bliss would be vouchsafed to those among 
them who were worthy. 

At the outset of his career as a poet Spenser made acquaintance 
with a set of religious views which accorded closely with his inner 
nature and sympathies. The “Visions” and “Epigrams” translated by 
him for the Theatre for Worldlings (1569) represented the sublunary 
universe as consisting of ever-changing, transient forms, of earthly 
“moniments” which were forever falling into ruin and decay. Man- 
kind can only hold in contempt a world so fickle and unsteadfast. In 
Heaven alone do there reside permanence and abiding rest and 
eternality. 

This medieval notion comprises the major theme of a succession of 
Spenser’s poems: “Ruins,” “Visions of the World’s Vanity,” etc. 


10 Called “beatific vision” in Roman Catholic doctrine. See the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia, sub “Beatific Vision.” John S. Harrison, Platonism in English 
Literature (New York, 1900), pp. 62, 75, 87-89. 

11 Everyman’s Library edition, II, 444. 

12 The Latin text is easily available in Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse 
(Oxford, 1928), pp. 92-93; also, with an English translation, in Helen Waddell, 
Mediaeval Latin Lyrics (London, 1951), pp. 162-65; another English version of 
the Hymn is printed in Vol. I of Warner’s Library of the World’s Literature. 
The reader will find some illuminating comment by F. J. E. Raby, History of 
Christian Latin Poetry (Oxford, 1927), pp. 322-23. 

_— of John Chamberiain, ed. N. E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), 
II, 178. 

14 Catholic Encyclopaedia, sub “Heaven” (Sec. iii); see also the article 
“Blest, Abode of the” in Vol. II of James Hastings, Encyc. of Religion and 
Ethics. 
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After a while the Platonic creed of faultless “Idees” and undying 
“Intelligences,” dwelling in the celestial sphere, lent a philosophical 
depth to the subject matter but did not alter its intrinsic nature. The 
melancholy induced by the contemplation of transitoriness, combined 
with the hope of final salvation through the heavenly steadfastness, 
became the hallmark which Spenser stamped repeatedly on his poems. 

The first Book of the Faerie Queene introduces us to the Mount of 
Heavenly Contemplation and the House of Holiness ; the “City of the 
Great King” is described and we are invited to 


see the way... 
That neuer leads the traueiler astray, 
But, after labours long, and sad delay, 
Brings them to ioyous rest and endlesse blis. 
(F.Q. 1.x.52.2-6) 


The theme was especially appropriate for the Hymnes in Honor of 
Heavenly Love and Heavenly Beauty. In the former poem (lines 
281-87), there is a strong admixture of Platonic “vision” with the 
religious faith : 


Then shall thy rauisht soule inspired bee 

With heauenly thoughts, farre aboue humane skil, 
And thy bright radiant eyes shall plainely see 

Th’ Idee of his pure glorie present still, 

Before thy face, that all thy spirits shall fill 

With sweete enragement of celestiall loue, 
Kindled through sight of those faire things aboue. 


A stanza of the last of the four Hymnes (lines 78-84) states Spen- 
ser’s preference as between the Christian portrayal of celestial felicity 
and the Platonic picture of everlasting eidolons: 


Faire is the heauen, where happy soules haue place, 
In full enioyment of felicitie, 

Whence they doe still behold the glorious face 

Of the diuine eternall Maiestie ; 

More faire is that, where those Jdees on hie 
Enraunged be, which Plato so admyred, 

And pure /ntelligences from God inspyred. 


If Spenser makes his choice here in favor of the Platonic viewpoint, 
his intellectual-aesthetic bias vanishes when he comes to face the 
actuality of death. However often the longing for the “Sabaoth’s 
Rest” had been voiced by others, and by himself before he penned the 
closing stanza of the ““unparfite’’ Canto attached to the Faerie Queene, 
Spenser imparted to his last lines an intensely personal note. 


New York City 








POPE AND TWICKENHAM’S FAMOUS PREACHER 


By Francis E. Litrz 


When Jeremiah Seed was on his way to Twickenham Chapel in the 
spring of 1733' to become curate? to Dr. Daniel Waterland, the vicar 
of Twickenham’s Church of St. Mary the Virgin and a celebrated 
theologian, he must have been keenly aware that in the same village 
where he was to preach dwelt the greatest living poet of England.* 
Many of his verses Seed knew by heart and had been quoting for 
years. Perhaps, too, he was wondering what their relations were 
going to be. But these, unfortunately, time has obliterated except for 
what Seed’s published sermons reveal. 

Until Seed came to Twickenham, his career had been academic: 
Oxford, B.A., 1722; M.A., 1725; Fellow of Queen’s College, 1732. 
He had preached at the university, and he was much interested in 
theology and literature. Now he was to begin his work as a clergyman. 
Literary in taste and alert to the currents of ideas and trends in the 
arts and sciences, he filled his discourses with contemporaneous 
material to the delight of his hearers. 

His sermons are rhetorically effective, and his style, which is varied 
and allusive, tends to the epigrammatic : for instance, ““What God and 


1In his Farewell Sermon, preached in the Chapel June 20, 1742, Seed 
remarked that he had been with the congregation “during the Space of nine 
Years.” Discourses on Several Important Subjects, to which are added Eight 
Sermons preached at the Lady Moyer’s Lecture in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, London. In Two Volumes. By Jeremiah Seed, Late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford (London, 1743), II, 88. A sixth edition appeared in 1766. Seed’s 
Posthumous Works, consisting of controversial, epistolary essays, one literary 
essay, and sermons, edited by Joseph Hall, was published at London and Dublin 
in two volumes in 1750; a second edition, 1770; and a third, in one volume, 1775. 
Hereafter all references will be simply to the volumes, as I, II (1743), and 
III (1775), followed by the number of the sermon and the page. 

2 Seed is called Waterland’s “friend and Curate...who was also minister 
of Twickenham Chapel.” “Review of the Author’s Life and Writings,” in Works 
of Daniel Waterland, ed. W. Van Mildert (Oxford, 1856), I, 239. R. S. 
Cobbett, however, denies that Seed was ever Waterland’s curate, because “his 
mame never appears as officiating” in the records of Twickenham Church. 
Memorials of Twickenham (London, 1872), p. 118. Twickenham Church is not 
to be confused with Twickenham Chapel. The latter, called also Montpelier 
Chapel, was privately built by a Captain Gray for the convenience of the dwellers 
in Montpelier Row (ibid., p. 143). 

8 Whether Seed and Pope were ever friendly or even acquainted, it now seems 
impossible to establish. Search in readily available sources of information has 
proved fruitless. They may have met at the burial of Pope’s mother, which took 
place at Twickenham Church, June 11, 1733, the same spring Seed came to the 
village. It is curious that among the subscribers to Seed’s Discourses the name 
of Mrs. Pope of Twickenham is listed, since the two volumes were published 
ten years after her death. Perhaps Pope himself subscribed in his mother’s name 
and had the pleasure—the peculiar pleasure, as will be seen—of reading the 
sermons. ™ 
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Reason has joined together, let no Man put asunder”; and “Thus 
their Talk is a constant Satyr upon others, and their Actions a living 
Satyr upon themselves.” Eighteenth-century opinion of the style of 
his sermons was favorable. Augustus M. Toplady, a Calvinistic 
Methodist, entered this memorandum in his Diary (Works, I, 65) : 
“In private, spent several hours in reading Seed’s Sermons. Elegant 
and masterly in composition ; nervous and refined the reasoning.” To 
Boswell, who was questioning him about the best English sermons for 
style, Johnson said: “Seed has a very fine style, but he is not very 
theological” (Tuesday, April 7, 1778). Vicesimus Knox’s comment 
is more specific: “Seed has obtained a great and deserved popularity. 
With a rich and sportive fancy, he combined a solid judgment. Unlike 
the generality of those writers who affect to be flowery, he abounds in 
solid argument and in just remarks on human life” (Essays, No. 168). 

That Seed was literary in taste and utterance is attested by his 
early (1722) “Essay on Refined and Friendly Conversation” and 
many of his sermons. A characteristic sentiment* of Bevil Junior in 
Steele’s The Conscious Lovers, which he probably saw performed at 
Covent Garden during November, 1722, while he was a student at 
Oxford, is definitely echoed in this assertion: “It is but a well-judged, 
more refined, and better Taste for Pleasure, to lay out, in undoing the 
heavy Burden of our Fellow-Creatures, that Money which all of us, 
more or less, expend on innocent but useless Gratifications ; and too 
many of us, it may be, on criminal Pleasure” (III, 293). Images from 
Locke and Milton’ are fused in this passage from a sermon on the duty 
of charity : “their Understanding like a feeble, glimmering Taper, that 
serveth only to shew the dismal Scene and to render the horrors vis- 
ible” (III, 224). 

It is not, however, Seed’s style or sources in general that are to be 
discussed here, but rather his peculiar indebtedness, as well as atti- 
tudes, to his neighbor, the village poet. Two of the latter’s poems 
seem to have influenced him deeply, An Essay on Criticism and An 
Essay on Man. The manner in which passages from these, as well as 
from other poems of his, reappear in the sermons indicates that Seed 
had memorized large segments of them. Words are omitted, changed, 
or shifted, as they are when a speaker or writer depends upon memory 
and does not consult the original text. Moreover, the ways in which 
Seed uses Pope’s words and thoughts manifest different attitudes 
toward the poet: admiration in one instance, approval in another, 


*“°Tis but at best a better taste in experience to bestow upon one whom he 
may think one of the ornaments of the whole creation, to be conscious that from 
his superfluity an innocent, a virtuous spirit is supported above the temptations 
and sorrows of life.... Why, who can be more an usurer than he who lays out 
his money in such valuable purchases?... Madam, a greater expense than all 
this men lay out on an unnecessary stable of horses” (II, ii). 

we Concerning Human Understanding, 1.1.85; Milton, Paradise Lost, I, 
63- 
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correction in a third. In some places the preacher seems to be chiding 
or warning the poet without naming him. 

Evaluated from another point of view, these echoes sound Pope’s 
reputation as an accepted poet. Seed had been trained in the classic 
tradition and, responsive to the neoclassic theory of his own day and 
the practice of Pope himself, he knew the aesthetic value of using the 
work of a master poet, of phrasing his own thoughts in words that 
would be immediately recognized as the great Pope’s. 

Let us consider, first, those passages in the sermons wherein Seed 
uses Pope to adorn his own style or to give it an allusive air. In one, 
while contrasting unenlightened reason with revelation, he borrows 
a phrase from An Essay on Criticism (209): “But Revelation steps 
in to our Aid and persuades us .. .” (III, No. 15, 358). In attacking 
those who seek pleasure in a life of sensation, Seed, mindful of An 
Essay on Criticism (210), argues thus: “None are greater Self- 
deniers than the abandoned in Pleasure . . . as they must be obliged to 
a thousand Trifles to fill up the mighty Void of Thought .. .” (III, 
No. 10, 229, preached before the University of Oxford, 1733). 
Developing the proposition that “our good Actions, when added 
together, will render our Happiness the more exalted and complete,” 
he says that the good actions “will carry us on till we become on 
Earth a little lower than the Angels [EM I, 174], and by a natural 
and easy Transition shall be made equal to them in Heaven” (III, 
No. 13, 311). At the end of a long section discussing the satisfactory 
state of man’s sense perceptions, similar to Pope’s (EM I, 191-206), 
for which, however, Seed evidently went back to the original—Locke’s 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding (Bk. II, Chap. 23, §12)— 
and applying the analogy to the human mind as to its curiosity about 
the future, Seed paraphrases Pope’s lines on the Book of Fate (EM I, 
77-78) : “Heaven therefore has, in Mercy to us, locked up from us 
the Book of Fate, and only laid open to us that Part which concerns 
us at present” (III, No. 7, 167-68) .® 

In a longer, important statement to be considered later Seed incor- 
porates a combination of phrases—‘‘one quiet tenour keep” (EC 241), 
“ten low words oft creep in one dull line” (EC 347), and “Correctly 
cold and regularly low” (EC 240)—thus: “an insipid Regularity, a 
flat Correctness of Life, which creeps on in one dull Tenour” (II, 
No. 2, 79-80) .7 

In a sermon preached at Oxford University in 1741 is a division the 
climax of which emerges from the final verses of the Dunciad : 


® See also “I thank the Deity for what he has concealed from us, as well as 
what he has revealed to us” (III, No. 7, 167). Cf. EM I, 205-206. 

7 See another use of this notion in Seed’s justification of his admiration of the 
style of the Bible, which contains passages not approved by contemporary 
standards. Seed, who has recourse to Pope’s objections to mere correctness and 
regularity (EC 239 ff.), places himself among the liberal neoclassicists of 
his day: “There would be acknowledged to be in it, as in the Works of Nature, 
something grand, august, and magnificent ; and (however irregular some Things 
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Observe a Man under a deep and rivetted Affliction of Mind. While the settled 
Gloom of Melancholy lasts, as if the World without were, what some have 
maintained, a chimerical Scene within; the black Ideas within shall darken the 
Face of Nature and represent every Thing black about him. The Sun, which 
rises on the Evil and the Good, shines not to him alone; it has no Lustre, the 
Spring no Verdure for him. All, all is one universal Blank. (I, No. 7, 174) 


The coming of the night of Dulness (D IV, 629-53) is summarized 
in the first part of the description, and Pope’s lines—-“all is night” 
(640), “Light dies” (654), and “Universal darkness buries all” 
(656)—are recreated in Seed’s forceful sentence, “All, all is one uni- 
versal Blank.” That Pope’s influence is here operative by way of 
revision seems supported by another form in which Seed expresses the 
thought elsewhere : “Our lives will be one universal Void, one undis- 
tinguished Blank” (I, No. 9, 246). It is possible that the words 
universal Blank come from Milton (P.L. III, 48) : “Presented with a 
universal Blank / Of Nature’s work.’”* 


An extraordinarily skillful introduction for adornment of lines from 
the famous portrait of Atticus occurs in the passage of a sermon which 
I select to illustrate the second way Seed uses Pope—taking over an 
argument for the same purpose or in the same area of thought. In 
discussing the condition of the soul at death’s door, Seed contends that 
the ruling passion will continue to dominate, as does Pope in the 
E pistle to Cobham (174-76, 222-27, 262-65) : 


The veteran Sinner is steeled against all Impressions, and the Miser does not 
cease to love this World with all his Soul and with all his Strength, even when 
he stands upon the verge of another. How often have we seen Men that, however 
inconsistent in every Thing else, have been very consistent in obeying one ruling, 
habitual Passion from first to last. Nay, we have surprizing Instances upon 
Record, besides that of a dying Miser® that even at the Close of Life, the grand 
and important Crisis, that is to determine a Man’s Happiness or Misery; even 
then this ruling Passion would bear no Rival, no Competitor, near the Throne. 
Even then, like a domineering Favorite, who has long maintained the Ascendant ; 
it would not, for fear of being supplanted admit any Thing to his Death-Bed, but 
what countenanced its Interests, and was subservient to its Orders. (II, 
No. 4, 98) 


Pope’s theory of the ruling passion, that a prevailing passion in the 
mind is brought with it into the world and continues till death, was 
evidently accepted by Seed and is here given additional force by him 


may seem) far preferable to the correcter Elegance of Art and the confined 
Exactness of a regular Work” (III, No. 3, 66). 

8 The following are also examples of the first type: 

(1) “Add to this, that a Vein of Simplicity runs throughout their whole 
Composure, and Nature, void of Art, speaks in every Line. And whatever crit- 
ical Skill and Accuracy of Language they might want; they every where seem 
to speak, what is more estimable than all Language besides, the Language of the 
Heart” (II, No. 1, 251). Cf. ImH, Ep. II, i, 78. 

(2) “Then a way was opened to fetch universal Good out of partial Evil” 
(III, No. 8, 140). Cf. EM I, 292. 

(3) “The World may talk loudly of, and envy you for, your Happiness: But 
ask your own heart. Do you feel it there?” (I, No. 6, 124). Cf. EM II, 215. 

® Old Cotta; cf. Epistle to Bathurst, 177 ff. 
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through merging with it for adornment the appropriate portion of the 
Atticus lines (An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 197-214). The passage, 
it seems, has another value for the student of Pope: the words from 
“Even then” to “Orders” hint an interpretation which puts Seed not 
on Addison’s side, but on Pope’s, in this much controverted relation- 
ship. 

In an argument for happiness involving the beneficial effects of 
bodily labor Seed has recourse for his basic statement to the verses 
“Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, / Lie in three words, 
Health, Peace, and Competence” (EM IV, 79-80) : 


The Labour of the Body engrosses the Attention of the Mind...and therefore 
hinders them [the laboring poor] from dwelling upon, and consequently height- 
ening real Misfortunes, or from forming to themselves imaginary Grievances. 
Thus it procures them Peace of Mind, as well as Health of Body. And Happi- 
ness, as far as attainable here below, consists in Peace of Mind, Health of Body, 
and a Competence of Fortune. Nay, they bid as fair for a Competency, as the 
Rich themselves; if not fairer. (I, No. 6, 141) 


Pope’s definition and example of instinct (EM III, 97-101) 
reappear in Seed’s remarks on the same subject : 


Instinct is a Proof, that Providence extends itself to every particular Brute; 
Instinct being the immediate Energy of the Deity acting upon each of the Brute 
Creation. For it operates, as soon as Animals are born; as soon as they make 
their Entrance upon the new Scene of the World, they do not act as Strangers ; 
they seem to be acquainted with the Food that is beneficial to them, and to shun 
what is dangerous. (II, No. 5, 149-50) 1° 


Seed’s third way of employing Pope’s work, a variation of the 
second, is to take over an argument but to apply it to another field of 
thought. As the original appealed to Seed strongly and as he recog- 
nized its applicability by analogy to another area, as well as its 
effectiveness, he boldly adopted it. In this process he controls what 
he is using for his own purpose. No one, however, could mistake the 
source. 

The difficulty presented to the human reason by the doctrine of the 
Trinity, a universal target for the Deists, is treated through the same 
sort of approach Pope made (EM I, 35-38, 209-10, 239-40) in 
charging men with unreasonable curiosity about things beyond their 
capacity : 

Presumptuous Man! wouldst thou understand the Manner in which three Persons 
exist in the same unbounded Essence? Before thou strivest to fathom the Nature 
of the Greatest of all Beings; first, if thou canst, comprehend how the /east of 


Beings exist, Animals an hundred times less than a Mite, Myriads of such 
Animals, as can only be discovered by the Help of Glasses.... (II, No. 1, 23) 


Consider, likewise, the following transformation of ideas and words 


10 See also Seed, III (1775), No. 11, 234, No. 12, 290, and Pope, EM II, 
111-13, 119-20; III, No. 11, 264, and EM I, 91; II, No. 3, 77, and EM II, 237-38, 
249-52; II, No. 7, 201, and EM I, 237-39; II, No. 7, 209, and EM II, 238; II, 
No. 5, 140, and EM I, 229-30, 241-42; I, No. 9, 239, and EC 530-31; III, No. 7, 
164-65, and EM I, 9-10; II, No. 3, 79-80, and EC 233-42, EM IV, 353-60. 
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in An Essay on Criticism into the peroration of the sermon on “The 
Duty of an Uniform and Unreserved Obedience” : 


In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 

Is not th’ exactness of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when we view some well-proportioned dome, 
(The world’s just wonder, and even thine, O Rome!) 
No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes; 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear ; 
The Whole at once is bold, and regular. (243-52) 


Here Pope is promulgating a general aesthetic principle, but since it 
is one that can easily be urged as basic for a Christian life, Seed repro- 
duces it thus: 


It is universally agreed, that in Works of Art, Architecture for Instance, Paint- 
ing and Statuary, it is not one detached, independent Part, however ornamental, 
which we call beauty [245]; it is a full Result [246] and well-proportioned [247] 
Union of all the several Parts [246], which must have a noble and agreeable 
Effect upon the Whole [250]. Thus in Life, it is not one single [249] Accom- 
plishment, how excellent soever, that constitutes the Beauty of a Christian Life. 
It is the Assemblage of all the moral Virtues, as far as in us lies. What avails 
one glaring Action or two, one shining Quality or more, which is not of a 
Piece with the Rest of our Conduct? (1, No. 4, 90) 


In another adroit adaptation Seed transfers Pope’s ideas about the 
Rules, deviation from them to reach a higher beauty, and the caution 
against arbitrary departure from them (EC 88-91, 141-42, 146-55, 
163-68) from the sphere of poetry to that of religion, particularly 
miracles : 


Those settled and established Rules, by which God governs the material 
World, being for the general Good of the Whole, God will never act by particular 
Wills and Miracles in numerous, open and uncontested Instances; nor will he 
suffer others to act by them, but for some superior and prepollent Good, which 
cannot be attained but by a Deviation from them. Either then the Miracles were 
wrought for some superior Good; or they were not. If they were, then there 
is no absolute Necessity to suppose other Beings concerned; it was not beneath 
the Deity to interpose; it was no Prostitution of his Powers and Dignity, but 
an Act of Condescension and Goodness worthy of himself.... For where every 
Thing in the Course of Nature was precarious, where there was no regular 
Conduct of Providence; no regular and well-concerted Means could be of any 
Service, to procure any desirable End, or avert any Evil. Wisdom and Folly, 
Carefulness and Idleness, would be upon a Level; if Beings of a superior Nature 
were left at large, to disconcert, unsettle, and embroil every Thing. I can easily 
see, that God may sacrifice the Uniformity and Harmony of his Providence, upon 
some uncommon Exigency; the love of the Happiness of his Creatures being 
superior to his Love of Order: But that he should suffer a Set of evil Spirits to 
break through that magnificent Simplicity, and regular Variety, which constitutes 
Beauty ... is a supposition highly injurious to the Deity, which has given Things 
a Law, which shall not be broken upon every slight Occasion. ’Tis in Nature, as 
in a Poem: The great Author of it may break through set formal Rules, when 
a greater Beauty may be compassed by swerving from them, than by scrupu- 
lously adhering to them. (II, No. 1, 236-38) 
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The varied material from Pope so far considered Seed has used in 
his sermons with obvious admiration, agreement, and approval. There 
was a line, however, beyond which the Anglican preacher could not 
pass ; there were philosophical and theological positions that he could 
neither accept nor countenance. The poet was dealing with controver- 
sial topics, and he was presenting in the Essay on Man a view of the 
universe that was merely natural. Just as Young in the opening lines 
of The Complaint (1, 68-90) dissented from Pope’s conception of man 
(EM II, 1-18) as inadequate, so did Seed, as a Christian, uphold the 
belief that “Man was designed by God to be a religious as well as 
social Creature” (III, No. 4, 84) and that revelation was needed to 
complete human knowledge and reasoning. 


Now [says Seed], that natural Religion, or that Religion, which the Light of 
Nature dictates, is not sufficiently calculated for the Generality of Mankind is 
evident from hence: That to trace a considerable Number of Doctrines up to 
the Fountain Head from which they flow, by the Strength of unassisted Reason, 
and to pursue them to their extreme Consequences, is a Task at least extremely 
difficult to Men of Letters, but impracticable to the Ignorant. Besides, pure 
natural Religion is a mere Utopian Scheme, which may have existed in the 
Minds of some few recluse contemplative Men, but was never in Fact established 
in any one nation from the Foundation of the World to the present Time. (II, 
No. 6, 163) 


Thus did Seed declare his general opposition, which he stressed 
specifically throughout his sermons. An instance of the latter is found 
in his rejection of Pope’s primary inference “to reason right is to 
submit” (EM I, 164). This kind of negative submission was insuffi- 
cient for a minister of the Gospel and unreasonable in itself. Several 
sermons advocate submission, but of a very definite sort. Two of 
them contain the very verses of Pope’s quoted above: “To conclude; 
let us all be convinced, that in the deep Things of God, to reason 
rightly is to submit our Reason to the Wisdom of God!” (III, No. 7 
171) and 


Perhaps it would be hard to give an Instance of any Christian of sound Sense, 
who erred fundamentally in these Points, but either he was misled into his 
Error by metaphysical Abstractions; by flying out into that might Void, where 
Knowledge ends and Ignorance begins; and reasoning, or rather imagining on 
certain Points, where, to reason rightly is to submit our Reason to God’s revealed 
Will; or he was an Admirer and implicit Follower of some metaphysical 
Refiner. (III, No. 5, 106) 


Here Seed advocates submission to revelation; he may also be 
criticizing Pope, regretfully, either because he had attempted some- 
thing beyond his intellectual powers or because he had permitted 
himself to assent to some deistic doctrines of Bolingbroke (EM IV, 
373-74, 389-92). 

In other “submission” passages Seed declares : “We ought patiently 
to submit to natural Evil, which he inflicts upon us by way of Atone- 
ment for moral Evil” (I, No. 12, 314; No. 13, 335). Whether Seed, 
whose sermons were probably in the poet’s possession at the time, was 
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the one who induced Pope to alter his position somewhat, it is impos- 
sible to say, but the fact is that in 1743 Pope added four verses (1, 
157-60) to the Essay on Man to include the doctrine that God 
punishes men by natural and moral forces. 

A passage in the second of the two sermons Seed preached in Twick- 
enham Chapel in 1741 on “Domestic Love and Union” deserves 
special attention. Here Seed develops “such considerations as may 
beget, preserve and cultivate such an Union,” one of which dealt with 
the observance and practice of the rules of good manners. This section 
includes three paragraphs on the talent for satire and the province of 
ridicule, the first of which gives the impression that Seed is admonish- 
ing, or at least warning, Pope in particular about abusing his gift for 
satire : 


If you have any Talent for saying keen and satyrical Things, be superior to 
the Talent you possess, by shewing how little Stress you lay upon it, when 
it comes in Competition with your good Nature. Have no Recourse to 
low Strategems, at once to cover, and yet discharge your little Spite; which 
some do after the following Manner. To attack Men in Public, without any 
Provocation for gross and palpable Vices, is, what they care not to do; because 
their good Nature would be called into Question, and their Company shunned. 
There is a more artful Way at once to gratify their ill Nature, and to avoid 
the odious Imputation of it; which is to dwell upon the /ndiscretions and 
unguarded Follies of those they are conversant with, or to play upon Subjects, 
that require a very delicate Hand to touch them so as to give the Party concerned 
no Pain. 

And yet these are the Subjects which leave the most lasting Sting behind: 
for such is the Nature of Men: they had rather be thought vicious, than ridicu- 
lous. They can bear you should hate them for their Vices. They cannot endure 
you should ridicule them for their Follies. 

The Province of Ridicule is very narrow....We should be out of Humour 
with ourselves, if we thought ourselves insignificant and of no Consequence. And 
can it be wondered at, that we are out of Humour with others, when they give 
us to understand by their Behaviour, that we appear such to them? (I, No. 
3, 58-59) 


The details of the first paragraph certainly apply to Pope with his 
extraordinary talent for saying keen and satirical things, his use of 
trickery in literary and personal affairs, and his exposures of his con- 
temporaries’ follies, as in his Moral Essays. Proof that Seed through- 
out has Pope in mind, as well as the added point that Seed is able to 
turn the poet’s own words against him, is supplied by the source of the 
second paragraph—the letter which, addressed to the Earl of Burling- 
ton concerning the “Timon” lines, Pope prefixed to the third edition 
(1731c, Griffith 267) of Epistle IV : 


my Lord, I own, that Critics of this Sort can intimidate me, nay half incline me 
to write no more: It wou’d be making the Town a Compliment which I think it 
deserves, and which some, I am sure, wou’d take very kindly. This way of 
Satire is dangerous, as long as Slander rais’d by Fools of the lowest Rank, can 
find any Countenance from those of a Higher. Even from the Conduct shewn 
on this occasion, I have learnt there are some who wou'd rather be wicked than 
ridiculous; and therefore it may be safer to attack Vices than Follies. (Moral 
Essays IV ) 
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In all these echoes and adaptations from Pope’s work in Seed’s 
sermons there is no question whatever of plagiarism, but rather the 
evidence of a definite, subtle, human relationship. The verses and 
phrases selected by Seed have long been stock quotations. The choice 
he has made tells us much about his literary taste and judgment; 
instinctively he chose those which have won the admiration and 
approval of subsequent generations of readers. The uses he made of 
them are apparent and legitimate; he incorporated them in whole or 
in part, amplified them with other referents, recast the phrasing, 
added to the original—in a word, recreated superbly for his purpose 
as a preacher what he borrowed in tribute to his favorite poet and for 
the pleasure of his auditors. They also help us to understand the 
favorable opinion his contemporaries and others after them, including 
non-Anglicans, held of his discourses and to appreciate one element of 
his style which contributed to his success. The attitudes they convey 
were in general not only approval and admiration of the poetry, but 
also admonition and warning from a divine who was interested in the 
eternal welfare of the greatest living poet of England—his own 
neighbor. 
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THE LITERARY IMPACT OF VESTIGES OF CREATION 
By MILTon MILLHAUSER 


For all its tea-table vogue, Robert Chambers’ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation (1844) had surprisingly little direct 
literary influence. Explanations come readily to mind, the most 
probable being that the damning major reviews were out before the 
book had really had a chance to “take hold” except as a topic of 
conversation. But it is still odd that a work which stirred up such 
animated controversy, and which appealed to minds as diverse as 
those of Lincoln, Schopenhauer, Emerson, and A. R. Wallace,’ should 
have been reflected in hardly any major novel or poem. Now that the 
idea that Tennyson drew on it for Jn Memoriam has lost favor, a 
single satiric passage by Disraeli is all that most people think of in 
connection with Vestiges; and to this the most diligent search can add 
only a few minor novels, a phrase or two of Kingsley’s, and several 
poets who appear to have been briefly interested in Chambers’ theory 
without actually having been influenced by it. 

If, however, we turn from belles-lettres to the literature of intel- 
lectual controversy, we find an entirely different situation. The work 
which had been beaten out of the field by a few sharp periodical 
reviews held the attention of such serious disputants as William 
Whewell, Louis Agassiz, Adam Sedgwick, Baden Powell, and Hugh 
Miller. Nor was it altogether the evanescent phenomenon some 
accounts make it out to be. It held the stage for half a generation— 
from 1844 to 1860—passing in that time through eleven British 
editions and some dozen or so pirated American ones; it was trans- 
lated three times, twice under reputable scientific auspices ;? the most 





1 William Herndon, Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1892), II, 147-48; Carl 
Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years (New York, 1926), I, 414; 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Schopenhauer as an Evolutionist,” Monist, XXI (1911), 
195 ff.; Arthur Schopenhauer, Parerga und Paralipomena (Berlin, 1851), 
p. 122; Ralph L. Rusk, ed., Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), III, 283, 290; E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, ed., Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1912), VII, 51-53, 69, 244; A. R. Wallace, 
My Life (New York, 1905), I, 254, 257, 355; A. R. Wallace, Darwinism (Lon- 
don, 1889), pp. 3-4. 

2 A. Seubert, Spuren der Gottheit (Stuttgart, 1846) ; this interlards extracts 
from Vestiges with others from Whewell’s Indications of a Creator (1845). 
Karl Vogt, Natiirliche Geschichte der Schopfung (Braunschweig, 1851; 2nd ed., 
Braunschweig, 1858). Vogt was well known as an evolutionary biologist, and 
later attained to an international reputation. J. H. van den Broek, Sporen van de 
Naturlijke Gescheidenis der Schepping (Utrecht, 1849; later ed., Utrecht, 
1850, 1851, 1854, 1866). Van den Broek also prepared an Atlas of plates to 
illustrate the translation; there were two editions of this: Utrecht, 1850-1851, 
and Utrecht, 1863. Van den Broek was a physician of no especial note, but for 
his translation he obtained a preface by the distinguished scientist, sometimes 
regarded as the founder of biochemistry, G. J. Mulder. 
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interesting and probably the most widely influential examination of it, 
Miller’s Footprints of the Creator, did not appear until 1849. It is 
occasionally referred to by serious thinkers, with respect if not always 
with approval throughout the fifties. Vestiges thus enters significantly 
into the background of Victorian literature, an irritant if not a major 
influence. If it was rarely taken seriously, it could not be entirely 
ignored. It stuck in men’s minds; in the half-century and more 
between Zoonomia (1794) and Origin of Species (1859) it was the 
one forthright and thoroughgoing British presentation of the dread 
doctrine of biological “development,” and it was conspicuous enough 
to engage a good deal of very earnest critical attention. 

For all that, the literary references are few. These few, however, 
are by their character not entirely negligible ; an orderly consideration 
of them should be of some interest, as a means of examining perhaps 
not the main tendency, but at least certain subordinate impulses and 
unaccomplished aspirations of the age. 

The clearest indications are afforded by the novelists. Here the 
one well-known passage is the mocking one in Tancred (1847),* but 
we must not exaggerate its importance. Disraeli meant to ridicule, but 
his purpose was to characterize a foolish and fashionable young lady 
rather than to vent any personal spleen at the book, which he privately 
considered merely amusing ;* the passage is as much indicative of 
Vestiges’ popularity as of Disraeli’s disagreement with it. Against it, 
at any rate, we ought to weigh a number of less familiar references by 
writers of Disraeli’s generation and the next which suggest that 
serious young minds of the forties and fifties could still find the work 
intellectually exciting. 

Two of these present marked parallels. Robert Hunt’s Panthea, or 
the Spirit of Nature (1849) and William Henry Smith’s Thorndale 
(1857) are both patently autobiographical; they are both unusually 
formless, even for Victorian novels, and unusually “talky”; they are 
both primarily records of the typically Victorian quest for intellectual 
certainty. But the really odd and striking point, the point that passes 
fashion or coincidence, is that, although both books treat Vestiges 
with a considerable measure of sympathy, both are the work of men 
who had earlier criticized it unfavorably. 


Panthea is a rhapsodic series of supernatural visions and courtly 
philosophic arguments, in which even the love passages subserve the 
theme of the hero’s spiritual growth. A distinct Shelleyan streak runs 
through the volume (there are interspersed lyrics, and a character 
named Laon) ; Hunt, already noted as the author of a sort of roman- 


’ Chapter IX opens with a discussion of a volume called “Revelations of 
Chaos,” the principal thesis of which is summarized in the sentence: “We were 
fishes, and I believe we shall be crows.” 

4 W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli (New York, 
1914), III, 36 n.; Ralph Disraeli, ed., Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with 
his Sister (New York, 1886), p. 147. 
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ticized textbook called The Poetry of Science (1854),° assimilates 
evolution not only to the materialistic but to the mystical view of the 
world. Altamont, the hero, accepts the doctrine of “development” in 
a visionary trance, from the lips of Panthea, the Spirit of Nature her- 
self; and though he is finally wooed away from mysticism by a kind 
of mechanics-institute philosopher, the latter is himself an evolutionist. 
There is a great deal about the book to suggest that Hunt, who was a 
richly complex character, was here deliberately posing one side of his 
personality against another and more or less consciously working out 
a choice. If so, he ended by exorcising the poet in favor of the 
materialist-philanthropist; he wrote no more verse, but actually 
founded a mechanics institute, and in later life lectured on physics at 
the Royal School of Mines. The book follows the same path, advanc- 
ing from an amorphous and rather sentimental Great Chain evolu- 
tionism to a philosophy compact of mechanism and “benevolence,” 
which is in many points a detailed echo of Vestiges. 

Thorndale is much the same sort of book. The form—a post- 
humously edited manuscript centering about a spiritual quest—may 
have been suggested by Sartor Resartus ; but the long argumentative 
conversations, the contest between rival philosophers for dominion 
over a mind responsive to them both, the obvious absorption of the 
author in his own problems, the absolute surrender of plot to theme: 
these repeat, in a more moderate tone, the substance of Panthea. The 
great difference is that this time the issue is diffused rather than 
resolved; in the long debate between skeptic and philanthropist, 
Thorndale remains a neutral observer, drawing the best from both 
sides, and refusing to be narrowed by a choice. So far as evolution is 
concerned, however, there is again neither choice nor issue; the two 
philosophers, as well as Thorndale-Smith himself, accept it almost 
casually, as the sort of newly established idea that no advanced mind 
will deny. They accept it, moreover, in the very latest form, specifi- 
cally rejecting the Lamarckian hypothesis in favor of one that, by 
numerous correspondences, can only have been suggested by Vestiges 
——the subject of Hunt’s sharp criticism some dozen years before.* 

Here, then, we have the curious spectacle of Vestiges winning over 
two of its abler critics, and actually supplying them with the material 
for a viable modern philosophy or vision of the universe. It is inter- 
esting to note that (like many of its implacable foes) neither of them 
can bring himself to mention the book by name, deterred, perhaps, at 
least in part, by that notion of its glib superficiality to which they had 
themselves contributed. Nevertheless, the trail leading back to it is 
direct and clear. Evolution was, by mid-century, not entirely 
unheard-of even in England; on the Continent it had come to be an 


5 He discusses Vestiges on pages 385-86 and 386 n.; the theory is dismissed 
as mere unsubstantiated “speculation,” but without rancor. 

In Blackwood’s for April, 1845. See L. C. Smith, “Memoir of William H. 
Smith” in William Smith’s Knowing and Feeling (London, 1874), p. 248. 
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old story; and Dr. Gillispie, in his superb Genesis and Geology 
(1951), has given us an exhaustive account of the numerous sources 
from which a writer might have derived some hint of the “develop- 
ment-idea.” But Vestiges distinguished itself among such works not 
only by its accessibility, clarity, and frankness, but also by its scien- 
tific and philosophical eccentricities. There are particular details, 
special lines of argument, and configurations of ideas, that mark it out. 
When, in Panthea, we find passages considering whether electricity 
is the “subtle agent” of vital processes, the second great universal 
principle, parallel to gravitation in the inorganic world, and when we 
find beside these passages others suggesting an analogy or line of 
development. between crystalline and organic structure, we have such 
a specific correspondence. Either notion might have been found else- 
where, or hit on independently ; but the collocation of the two is, I 
think, peculiar to Chambers. Similarly, in Thorndale, when we find 
Geoffroy St.-Hilaire’s unusual (and little publicized) conception of 
the mechanism of evolution associated with an iron determinism that 
admits of a Deity only on condition that His laws do not admit of 
pardon or exception, and so are indifferent to human innocence or 
guilt, we have such a correspondence. We are not likely to speculate 
whether this peculiar amalgam might somehow (but how?) have been 
derived from Humboldt or Erasmus Darwin or the technical papers of 
some Continental biologist ; it is the very warp and woof of Vestiges. 
Actually, the number of such detailed parallels is greater than has 
been indicated here; they are supported, too, by certain less formally 
precise but no less convincing considerations of tone and spirit, as well 
as by Smith’s and Hunt’s known familiarity with, and even careful 
study of, the notorious volume. 

Indeed, the nature, the very scope, of the borrowings here broadly 
summarized is significant in another way: it points to what was 
attractive in l’estiges, despite all its errors, to an alert and critical— 
even an initially hostile—mind. This was the book’s power of broad 
generalization : from facts to principles, from principles to their human 
significance, from the strata to the order and government of the 
world. Even Humboldt, precisely because he was a better scientist, 
was a less hardy adventurer into the cloudy region of cosmological 
finalities. Whatever one made of its technical arguments (and the 
course of science was gradually to confirm the central and necessary 
ones), Vestiges was virtually unique in drawing conclusions from 
them, boldly and explicitly. For its brief hour it represented the 
possibility of a new integration, a new understanding of the world. 

For a later generation, Vestiges could hardly be a final stopping- 
place, but it was still sometimes the first step along the way. There is 
a passage in Way of All Flesh (1903) which shows it giving young 
Ernest Pontifex a salutary intellectual shock. Whether this was 
Butler’s actual experience is open to question,’ but in general he is 


T Butler’s notorious antipathy to Darwin would have made him reluctant to 
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writing close to the facts, and we may take it that, among the older 
persons of his acquaintance, Vestiges had occasionally been influential 
in this way. 

Edward Maitland and Elizabeth Lynn Linton are further cases in 
point. Maitland’s Pilgrim and the Shrine (1867) moves its hero, 
Ainslee, through physical and intellectual adventures that closely 
parallel Maitland’s own. We find him at the outset (the date of action 
is 1846) pondering “the ‘vestiges of creation,’ and the development 
theory” ; he is merely curious about it at first, then attracted toward it 
by the weight of evidence ; but the mechanistic character of Chambers’ 
scheme repels him, and he finally rejects it in favor of a more spiritual 
—in fact, a spiritualistic—philosophy. The issue, as he faces it, is 
naively enough conceived: “Can monkey become man?” But this is 
not altogether unfair to Chambers’ system of saltatory mutation ; and 
in justice to Ainslee (or Maitland) we should remember that even in 
his final position he still accepts the facts of evolution, only placing a 
mystical interpretation upon them. Evolution, at any rate, is one of 
the central problems of the novel, which thus affords us an instance of 
Vestiges exercising its sway for a long period over a mind anything 
but predisposed to agreement with it. 

Mrs. Linton’s young man, on the other hand, turns from the book 
only because he has passed beyond it to a sounder materialism based 
principally on Origin of Species. Vestiges plays but a slight part in 
Autobiography of Christopher Kirkland (1885). But it is the part 
one would expect : the occasion of an early clash between the hero and 
domestic orthodoxy, the first intimation to him of the existence of a 
body of thought that might square with his own homespun liberal 
speculations. Late in the book he offers a brief eulogy of Robert 
Chambers as the presumed author of Vestiges: “one of the advanced 
guards in the forces of knowledge as they stand arrayed against those 
of ignorance.” Christopher Kirkland, despite some fictional elements, 
is on its intellectual side the most frankly autobiographical of novels ; 
there is reason to believe that Mrs. Linton’s intellectual emancipation 
owed about the same debt to V estiges that her hero’s did.* 

Here then is a scattering of minds, in two generations, sufficiently 
affected by Chambers’ work to include it in their accounts of significant 
or characteristic intellectual experience. (Indeed, in each case, even 
among those who broke away from it, its influence appears at some 


acknowledge any intellectual debt. It is probable—and the opinion of his biog- 
raphers—that he owed his acquaintance with evolutionary theory to Darwin; 
if so, he is here describing some older person’s experience, which he considers 
sufficiently analogous to his own for the purposes of the novel. 

8 Her loss of faith is described in detail in George S. Layard, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton (London, 1901), Chap. III. There is also a discussion of the autobio- 
graphical character of Christopher Kirkland in the author’s My Literary Life 
(London, 1899) and in DNB. See also pages 120 ff. of Leo Henkin’s valuable 
Darwinism and the English Novel (New York, 1940). Throughout this section 
of my paper, I am indebted to this volume for its very thorough exploration of 
the ground which I have here only to retrace. 
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stage to have been decisive.) Besides these, there are one or two 
casual references by contemporaries which, like Disraeli’s, suggest 
that the book was well enough known to raise a smile—or deserve a 
sneer. The well-known “evolutionary” sequence in Alton Locke 
(1850) is not one of these—it includes none of the characteristic 
features of Chambers’ theory, nor is it even unequivocally evolution- 
ary*—though it may reflect the interest in biological thought which 
that theory generated. But a much later work of Kingsley’s, Water 
Babies (1863), darts an amused glance or two at the now almost 
archaic volume. The fairy in Chapter VIII “who was so clever that 
she found out how to make butterflies” suggests Chambers’ unfortu- 
nate enthusiasm over the “Acarus Electricus,” supposedly manufac- 
tured by two British rural gentlemen with the aid of a galvanic 
battery ;*° Tom’s ignorance, in Chapter IX, “why a hen’s egg don’t 
turn into a crocodile,” is reminiscent much more of certain passages in 
Vestiges and its critics, where the question is seriously raised whether 
a goose might be the parent of a rodent, than of anything to be found 
in Origin of Species. We note that two of the most startling of the 
book’s singularities are involved; the probability is simply that they 
stuck in Kingsley’s mind, and so furnished him the matter of a casual 
jest, rather than that he singled them out at this late date for criticism. 
In the early fifties, however, he considered V estiges, with its credulous 
materialism, a sign of all that was evil in the times. He says as much 
in Phaethon (1852) and again, more elaborately, in “The Wonders 
of the Shore” (1854). The latter appeared in the North British 
Review, and was really a critical essay on Vestiges and certain other 
books ; in 1855 it reappeared—altered somewhat, but still with specific 
criticism of the offending volume—as Glaucus. 

Thus the novelists: a half-disciple or two and a few reminiscent 
passages, some kindly, some amused. Among the poets the book 
attracted much less specific attention ; but its impress, if slight, was not 
altogether negligible. 

The most considerable poet to express an interest in Vestiges was 
Tennyson.’ It is now agreed that he did not, as was once supposed, 
incorporate it into /n Memoriam, the “evolutionary” sections of which 


*It is based on the phenomena of “gradation” and “succession,” which at 
this time were generally interpreted in a nonevolutionary fashion. Locke (who 
attributes his skepticism to Strauss), learned biology from the pious Dean 
Winnstay, who would hardly have taught him “transmutation.” Thomas Cooper, 
on whom the character of Locke was based, was in prison (as was Locke) 
during the period of Vestiges’ first and most dramatic prominence, and appar- 
ently never read it. The contrary view is maintained, apparently on grounds 
of general probability, by Madeleine L. Cazamian, Le Roman et les Idées en 
Angleterre (Strasbourg, 1923), pp. 37-38. 

10 The details of this passage further remind one of the account of the 
Crosse-Weekes experiment in Vestiges; for example, both stress the laying of 
eggs as a proof of vitality. It must be acknowledged, though, that the passage 
is brief and the relationship conjectural. 

11 Hallam, Lord Tennyson, Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Memoir (London, 
1897), I, 222-23. 
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had been completed by 1842."? But it is an interesting point that the 
1842 Poems did not contain any “evolutionary” verses—on the con- 
trary, it might almost be said to have suppressed some ;'* whereas 
The Princess (1847) contains a passage reflecting belief in the 
nebular hypothesis and biological “gradation” and “succession” —the 
ingredients out of which, with geology, Chambers had concocted his 
theory. And several passages indicate that, among the enthusiasms of 
the young ladies of the academy, geology was prominent. The neb- 
ular hypothesis is a particularly suggestive item; by 1847 it had fallen 
into marked disfavor among astronomers, and had been pointedly 
attacked in connection with the Vestiges controversy, but it was 
defended in all editions of Vestiges and in the companion. volume 
Explanations (1845) ; it was frequently associated, in a loose analogi- 
cal way, with the idea of evolution. The likelihood is that, if V estiges 
taught Tennyson nothing, it confirmed his confidence in his own 
radical and apparently isolated speculations ;** and this may the more 
readily have been the case in that popular discussion of the book was 
more favorable than the official criticism,'® while its foes could not 
help revealing that there was a considerable body of Continental 
thought—Lamarck, St.-Hilaire, Meckel, Oken—tending in the same 
direction. 


12 Hallam Tennyson, p. 223 n., dates these portions “before 1844.” The Epi- 
logue of the poem was composed for the marriage of Cecilia Tennyson on 
October 10, 1842. Since this contains verses in harmony with the final opti- 
mistic treatment of evolution in Sections CXVIII and CXXIII of the poem, 
and since these were probably written later than the pessimistic Sections LV 
and LVI, 1842 is probably close to the latest date on which the poet wrote an 
“evolutionary” passage. On the other hand, William R. Rutland’s “Tennyson 
and the Theory of Evolution,” in Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, XX VI (1940), 22-23, holds that Tennyson may have derived some 
ideas for In Memoriam from Vestiges, despite his son’s nay-saying. Charles 
Tennyson’s Alfred Tennyson (1949) casts no further light on the question; on 
page 250 it refers to Vestiges as the work of “R. W. Chambers,” and hence can 
scarcely be presumed to have gone into the problem carefully. See also my note, 
“Tennyson’s Princess and Vestiges,’ PMLA, LXIX (1954), 337-43, which 
offers more detailed reasons for supposing that Jn Memoriam may have been 
influenced by Vestiges. 

13 Some of the original verses of The Palace of Art refer to the nebular 
hypothesis, “gradation,” the development of the foetal brain, and (less dis- 
tinctly) to the idea of development—progress—as a cosmic law. They do not 
formulate a clear evolutionary theory, nothing in them being dissonant with the 
old “Great Chain” view of things; but they do suggest that the poet was 
approaching an evolutionary position in the early thirties. (Foetal development 
was a key phenomenon in certain German systems.) The verses were omitted 
from the 1842 edition, probably for artistic reasons. 

14]t may be difficult for us to realize how sternly even an approximation to 
the evolutionary position was frowned on by the early Victorians. (Its popu- 
larity abroad was frequently explained as an evidence of foreign immorality. ) 
Richard Owen, who secretly favored transmutation, declined to review Vestiges 
in 1845—even though, on technical grounds, he had a poor opinion of it—for 
fear of inadvertently disclosing his views; one of the harshest critics of the 1853 
edition was Thomas Henry Huxley. 

15]t should also be recalled that Tennyson read the brief early reviews of 
Vestiges, which were more favorable than the full-dress later ones, before sending 
for his own copy. 
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As for Jn Memoriam, only divination will tell us whether Tennyson 
touched up any of its stanzas between 1844 and 1850, and if so, 
whether Vestiges left its mark on the revision. The available indica- 
tions are tenuous. “Nature red in tooth and claw” does not play a 
prominent part in Chambers’ scheme of things (or, rather, is ration- 
alized away). On the other hand, the idea that man may be “the 
herald of a higher race” does appear in Vestiges but not in Buffon, 
whom Hallam Tennyson prefers as the poet’s evolutionary source; 
and the line “What hope of comfort or redress?” parallels not only in 
its phrasing but in its overtones Chambers’ own words, at the end of a 
bleakly consolatory paragraph: “The Redress is in the balance.” 
There is not enough here to base the flimsiest sort of speculation on; 
but we may be confident that, if V estiges did not influence the poet, at 
some points it paralleled his own thought with remarkable fidelity. 

Of the American poets, Emerson hailed V estiges enthusiastically in 
his journal and correspondence: “a good approximation to that book 
we have wanted so long. . . . Everything in the Vestiges of Creation is 
good.’** But it had hardly any direct influence on his work. Joseph 
Warren Beach feels that it is reflected in Emerson’s general thought, 
and that the journal after 1844 takes on a more evolutionary cast ;"" 
the one indubitable parallel is a passage in 1847—“‘ What is the oldest 
thing? A dimple or whirlpool in water. That is Genesis, Exodus, 
and all”—which may well have been suggested by Chambers’ com- 
parison between a whirlpool and the primal nebula.** In the poetry 
itself no more influence can be traced than a single couplet, added to 
“Nature” (the poem) in 1849, in which Arthur O. Lovejoy sees the 
thought of Vestiges operating on Emerson’s essentially mystic turn 
of mind.’® This is enough, however (if it can be established definitely), 
to indicate that the book made some impression on him, confirming 
and encouraging certain tendencies of his own thought. 

When we come to Whitman, who obviously felt an evolutionary 
influence of some sort, we are embarrassed by our ignorance whether 
he ever read the book. We do know that he was interested in Miller’s 
Footprints of the Creator, an elaborate refutation of Vestiges which 
must have called his attention to it ;*° and that, having passed through 


16 Journals, VII, 52; Letters, III, 283. 

17]. W. Beach, Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Century English Poetry 
(New York, 1936), pp. 339-40. His opinion is that Vestiges confirmed and 
encouraged Emerson in a line of thought which had already displayed itself 
in his work. Harry H. Clark, in “Emerson and Science,” PQ, X (1931), 225 ff., 
mentions an “evolutionary” lecture delivered by Emerson as early as 1836. 

18 Journals, VII, 244. (But cf. VI, 497, where the perhaps metaphorical 
question “whether the trilobites, or the Gods, are our grandfathers” is asked at 
least six months before the publication of Vestiges.) 

19 A. O. Lovejoy, “Some Eighteenth Century Evolutionists,” Popular Science 
Monthly, LXV (1904), 238 ff. The lines, added in 1849, are “Striving to be 
man, the worm / Mounts through all the spires of form.” Their relation to 
Vestiges is hardly indisputable. 

20R. M. Burke, T. B. Harned, and H. L. Traubel, ed., Complete Writings of 
Walt Whitman (New York, 1902), X, 69. For general statements concerning 
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its tenth British edition in 1853, Vestiges was available in America in 
numerous reprints. It is surely the most probable source for the 
famous passage in Song of Myself (1855) beginning: 


Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me, 
My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. 
For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on.... 

All forces have been steadily employ’d to complete and delight me. 


Emphasis on embryotic change as an instrument of transmutation was 
characteristic, at this date, of the theories of Oken, Meckel, St.-Hilaire, 
and Chambers ; there is no question which of these was easiest for an 
amateur to come by.** The entire passage, with its succession of 
nebula, strata, “vast vegetables,” and “monstrous sauroids,” reads— 
especially in view of the current disrepute of the nebular hypothesis— 
like a rapid summary of Chambers’ argument. 

Still, all probabilities granted,** the total poetic response to V estiges 
remains slight indeed. This was probably as much a matter of tem- 
perament as of specific contravening influences (such as the reviews) ; 
the sort of Victorian mind that took kindly to unorthodox cosmic 
speculation did not often express itself—or that part of itself—in 
verse. Moreover, the book was difficult, and its thesis both unappetiz- 
ing and strange. If FitzGerald praised the work (but did not draw 
from it),?* the more representative Mrs. Browning could not be per- 
suaded to like it,** and the one probable reference to it in her work is 
unfavorable : 

A pagan... 
Exceeds our modern thinker who turns back 
The strata... granite, limestone, coal, and clay, 
Concluding coldly with, “Here’s law! Where’s God?” 
Whitman’s familiarity with contemporary biology and other relevant sciences, 
ag Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman Handbook (Chicago, 1946), p. 315; Alice 

Cooke, “Whitman’s Indebtedness to the Scientific Thought of His Day,” 
Calvary of Texas Studies in English, No. 14 (1934), pp. 102 ff.; Clarence E. 
Dugdale, “Whitman’s Knowledge of Astronomy,” University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 16 (1936), pp. 125 ff. 

21 Oken’s Elements of Physiophilosophy had been translated in 1847, but was 
not so well known or widely available as Vestiges; besides, characteristic 
elements of Oken’s scheme do not appear in Whitman. 

221 cannot agree with Francis W. Palmer (“The Bearing of Science on the 
Thought of Arthur Hugh Clough,” PMLA, LIX [1944], esp. pp. 218-21) that 
so fastidious an intellect as Clough “would have read the anonymous Vestiges,” 
or been influenced by it if he had. There is no positive evidence that he (or his 
friend Arnold) ever looked into it. As for a rather vaguely evolutionary passage 
in “Natura Naturans,” Palmer himself suggests alternative sources for it. 

23 For letters expressing interest in Vestiges, see: William Aldis Wright, ed., 
Letters and Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald (London, 1902), I, 215-16; 
F. R. Barton, ed., Some New Letters of Edward FitzGerald (London, 1923), 
p. 93. There is also a suggestive passage concerning the vistas opened by “a few 
fossil bones in clay and limestone” in Alfred McK. Terhune, Life of Edward 
FitzGerald, Translator of the Rubaiyat (New Haven, 1947), pp. 146-47 and 
147 n. He knew Vestiges when he composed this phrase, January 28, 1845, 
having read it as early as December, 1844; see F. R. Barton, ed., Edward 
FitzGerald and Bernard Barton (New York, 1924), p. 107. 


24 Frederic G. Kenyon, ed., Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (New 
York, 1897), I, 238. 
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This appears in Book V of Aurora Leigh, which was composed— 
part of it during a visit to England—not long after the appearance of 
the elaborate 1853 edition of Vestiges.** What with disparaging 
references to “progressists” (Book IV) and “fortuitous concourse” 
(Book V ), and a kind of preoccupation with the hopelessly antiquated 
notion of the primal creation of the strata (Book VII and elsewhere), 
the poem affords clear indications of the author’s concern over the 
rise of a mechanistic cosmology, including evolution, and centering 
about geologic evidence. This we may fairly take to have been repre- 
sented to her by Vestiges, or by a broader current of thought of which 
that work was a principal part; the point here is that it entered the 
main stream of sentimental Victorian poetry only to be deplored. 

And yet Vestiges was not to be without its poor meed of a single 
indisputable poem. It was the work of a poet who was, one would 
suppose, not only uninfluenced but temperamentally uninfluenceable 
by Chambers’ theory—to which, indeed, it betrays a lofty indifference ; 
but it was nonetheless a direct apostrophe to the anonymous theorist, 
and it suggests by its very unexpectedness how great was the stir that 
he once raised. The poet was Walter Savage Landor. The poem 
follows. 


To THE AUTHOR OF VESTIGES OF CREATION 


Wise was Democritos, nor less the sage 
Whom Philip call’d to guide his wilful son, 
Nor tardy to shake off the dust that fell 

Upon the eyelids of the Athenian youths 
From quaintnesses and quibbles in a school 
Where Truth, if ever sought, was never found. 
Our teachers find her, some of them on earth, 
Some in the wilderness above the skies. 

Thou hast gone after them and close behind, 
Briton! thou who hast traced the vestiges 
Of God’s creation! Deem it not presumption 
If I dare question thee why thou hast call’d 
The vulture, wolf, and boa, the police 
Ordain'd to keep in order and suppress 

Us bipeds, when we come in crowds too dense. 
Were it not better to reward the stout 

And vigilant, for every bird and beast 

Of rapine they shall kill? Even in our land 
Vipers and snakes and hawks and kites are seen. 
Is there no shame in this? why not propound 
A stated price for every head of them? 

Were it not better so than fifty-fold 

For fellow men to slaughter fellow men 

And feed the hungry cannon’s mouth alone? 
Is there none brave enough to seize the scourge 
Now sounding in our ears? let that be done, 
Then to the vipers and the birds of prey. 

25 She visited England in 1852, 1855, and 1856; during the last two visits she 
was engaged in work on Aurora Leigh. The ninth edition of Vestiges appeared 
in 1851, the tenth—an elaborate revision, quite widely reviewed and discussed— 
in 1853. 
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Whenever this effusion may have been written (probably during the 
fifties), it was published in the post-Darwinian year of 1863.2° The 
fact is worth noting; the respect with which the theory is still treated 
at this late date is evidence of its staying-power. 

On that characteristic Victorian form, the popular essay of ideas, 
the book naturally had some effect, though by no means so decided a 
one as might have been anticipated. It seems almost to have been an 
official policy of British science and philosophy to disregard V estiges 
entirely as amateurish and eccentric, or at most allude to it disdain- 
fully as a symptom. Nevertheless, it was universally known, and 
(by the lesser lights) very widely noted, so much so that the silence of 
such leaders as Lyell seems to have involved some element of delib- 
erate ostracism. This is not the place to consider the reviews and 
other contemporary notices; but the sheer bulk of these—forty-two 
periodical reviews, fifteen separately published studies ranging from 
slight pamphlets to bulky and authoritative volumes, and some ten or 
a dozen extended references in works devoted to some other subject?’ 
—suggests how very seriously the book was taken. There was hardly 
an elementary treatise on geology (or on its theological implications) 
between 1844 and 1860 that did not find it necessary to devote a few 
pages, if not a separate chapter, to a consideration of the “theory of 
progressive gradation,” in terms which make it clear that Vestiges, 
rather than Lamarckian or other Continental theories, was primarily 
in the writer’s mind.2* The general tone was hostile, though the 
reviewers were courteous and fair-minded enough according to their 
lights; except for a few hurried “notices” in the fall of 1844, almost 
the only favorable periodicals were the Leader, the Prospective 
Review, and (with certain qualifications) the Westminster; the first 
at all substantial volume to treat Vestiges with respect was Baden 
Powell’s Essays on the Spirit of Inductive Philosophy (1855). 

Still, the book could more easily be condemned than ignored. 
Whewell reluctantly compiled a little volume of extracts from his 
major volumes in reply to it ; Agassiz devoted to it a lecture in a series 
on natural history, feeling that he would be guilty of implicit approval 
if he did not ; the younger Herschel adverted coldly to it in his presi- 
dential address before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1845.*° (All three of these, it is amusing to note by the 
26 Stephen Wheeler, ed., Landor’s Poetical Works (Oxford, 1937), II, 445. 

27 A partial list of these can be compiled out of Poole’s Index (where Vestiges 
is alphabetized under “Creation” ), and the British Museum Catalogue. The only 
complete list I know of occurs in the bibliography of my unpublished disserta- 
tion, Robert Chambers, Evolution, and the Early Victorian Mind (Columbia 
University, 1951). 

28 Successive printings and revisions of Lyell’s Principles (1830 and after) 
did not do this, nor did any of his later works—at least until after his conversion 
to Darwinism. It is instructive to see him, late in life, admit to a guarded 
interest in the work which, when it appeared, he entirely ignored. 

28 William Whewell, Indications of a Creator (Philadelphia, 1845); Louis 


Agassiz, “An Introduction to the Study of Natural History,” in James P. Wood, 
ed., One Hundred Years Ago (New York, 1947), pp. 215-39. See also Agassiz’ 
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way, engaged in a peculiarly anonymous form of criticism which 
Vestiges seems to have engendered in some quantity ; they refuted the 
volume’s thesis without deigning to mention its name). Buckland is 
said to have based his geological lectures on Hugh Miller’s refutation 
of the new theory ;°° Sedgwick, having flayed Vestiges in the Edin- 
burgh, attempted to smother it under a ponderous revision (the 
Preface alone is five times the length of the original text) of his 
Discourse on the Studies at the University of Cambridge (1850). 
For an ignorant trifler, Chambers was being taken rather seriously. 

In only two instances, however, did the volume have a direct effect, 
other than the excitement of partisanship pro or con, on the work of 
another serious thinker.** Spencer’s Development Hypothesis (1852) 
was, of course, an independent production (though he knew Ves- 
tiges**) ; but a careful reading of it will suggest that he bore in mind, 
as he wrote, the critical reaction to Chambers’ work, and sought to 
avoid the most frequent and damaging criticisms it had excited.** 
That is to say, Vestiges directed not his argument but his strategy in 
presenting it. But this roundabout sort of “influence” actually estab- 
lishes Chambers in his proper role; he was not, as he is sometimes 
called, a “precursor” of Darwin so much as a shock-absorber for him; 
thanks to Vestiges, the foes of transmutation had exhibited their full 
stock of arguments fifteen years before Origin of Species appeared. 

And, finally, there is Hugh Miller. Miller’s response to V estiges 
was slow but massively powerful; his Footprints of the Creator 


introduction to Hugh Miller’s Footprints of the Creator and Louis Agassiz and 
A. A. Gould, Principles of Zoology (Boston, 1851), Chap. XIV. Report of the 
Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
(London, 1846), pp. xxxix and n., xlii-xliii. 

80 John W. Clark and Thomas McK. Hughes, Life and Letters of Adam 
Sedgwick (Cambridge, 1890), II, 500. 

81 Fifth ed. (London, 1850). Compare it with the third edition (London, 
1834). This is very capably treated in C. C. Gillispie’s Genesis and Geology 
(1951). 

82 Indirect influences are naturally much more difficult to trace, although in 
the case of a work like Vestiges they may well be the most significant and 
numerous. One instance at least is known to us: George Combe was so 
irritated by the Edinburgh paper on Vestiges (Sedgwick’s) that he was moved 
to compose a volume of his own On the Relation between Religion and Science 
(1847; new ed., with slightly altered title, 1857). See Charles Gibbon, Life of 
George Combe (London, 1878), II, 207. According to an unpublished letter of 
Chambers (undated, but probably some time in 1845), he also undertook a series 
of articles on natural theology for his Phrenological Journal on the basis of 
Vestiges ; out of these eventually grew the volume entitled Enquiry into Natural 
Religion (1853). 

83 He seems already to have believed in evolution when he encountered 
Vestiges, which he did not too much respect. He thought it might “suit the 
mechanics”: Herbert Spencer, Autobiography (New York, 1904), I, 308. For a 
more adverse criticism, see David Duncan, Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer 
(New York, 1908), II, 315-16. 

84 Spencer specifically anticipates some of the most usual of these: that 
evolution is less “miraculous” than creation by fiat; that evolution has not been 
observed, and hence cannot be supported by inductive logic. His argument that 
transmutation is a more reasonable hypothesis than ten million special creations 
might have come directly from Vestiges. 
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(1849), addressed to the same popular audience that Chambers’ work 
had won, was indisputably the most interesting and effective refuta- 
tion. Miller’s published correspondence gives us no clue to the part 
Vestiges played in his own intellectual life, but the sequence of his 
interests affords at least a hint. After his first great success with The 
Old Red Sandstone (1841), he had branched off, so to speak, in two 
directions : acquiring a local reputation as a theological disputant and 
an international one as a geologist. The latter was clearly his major 
field, the other representing the call of duty rather than inclination. 
His ambition was to compose a definitive Geology of Scotland, mate- 
rials for which were found among his effects upon his death. One 
reason why he did not complete his chosen task, why in this whole 
direction he did comparatively little after a brilliant start, was that he 
devoted much of the energy of his last years to works of popular 
geology—largely theological interpretations of geological fact, of a type 
of which the title of a late volume, Testimony of the Rocks (1857), is 
a sufficient indication.** Such works visibly continue the tone and 
theme of Footprints, rather than of the more doctrinaire and acri- 
monious Witness (1840 ff.). But if the fundamentalist preacher in him 
could thus get the better of the technical scientist, so that to the end 
of his days he was engaged in the work of interpretation rather than 
research, the principal reason was his fear of the abuse of science by a 
skeptical materialism that he felt rising about him like a tide. Of this 
materialism, V estiges was the fullest and clearest exposition, as well 
as the first with which he dealt. (It was, to be sure, deistic rather 
than atheistic, and Miller in Footprints acknowledges as much; but, 
as against the solid doctrine of the Free Kirk, this distinction must 
have seemed a tenuous one. Certainly that is how the freethinkers of 
the time saw it.) We may credit Vestiges, then, with having called 
Miller’s attention decisively to the danger he felt it his obligation to 
combat and, by its popularity, with having held his gaze fixed on what 
was to him the all-important issue of the time. Miller might weil have 
contributed more to technical geology after The Old Red Sandstone 
if the militant intellectual radicalism of which, for him, Vestiges was 
at once the vanguard and the emblem, had not pre-empted his atten- 
tion; and thus the work exerted a considerable influence over the 
whole direction of his thought. 

Such is the way V estiges affected the written records of its age. Its 
influence, as thus disclosed, was limited and irregular, and in general 
was strongest over the least imaginative or penetrating minds: this 
because of certain shortcomings of argument and illustration, the 
crudities of amateur workmanship. But for all these shortcomings, it 
was also courageous, original, and, as concerned the central issue, 





85 This is another of those books in which Vestiges is constantly thought of 
but never named—a particularly odd procedure in Miller’s case since, all the 
while that he was delivering the lectures collected under this title, he was 
reprinting Footprints, which takes Vestiges openly for its text. 
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shrewd; and for these reasons it excited—not always on the lowest 
levels—its fleeting measure of response. 

That was the significant thing. The Victorian age cried out for a 
synthesis: in particular, for a synthesis of the new sciences with an 
old theology and a suddenly fluid ethics; for a pattern, a coherent 
structure, which would accommodate and rationalize them all. This, 
for a little while and to a certain cast of youthful mind, was what 
V estiges appeared to offer. It was on these terms that it was evaluated 
by its critics, whose real objection to it was not that its reasoning was 
faulty, but that its conclusions were intolerable. But in this emphasis, 
at any rate, the critics did not differ so much from Hunt and Smith, 
who sought in it a clue to the order of the universe, or from Chambers 
himself, who devoted his final chapters to pursuing the philosophical 
implications of his biological hypothesis. The book stood or fell, of 
course, on its technical merits ; but, for friend and foe alike, what really 
counted was its vision. 

It is in this sense that Chambers really was a “precursor”—not of 
Darwin but of Huxley and Spencer. He saw in evolution not merely 
a theory but a revelation. His argument failed to move the age more 
powerfully than it did because it was at once too naive and too new; 
the innocence obscured the insight. (In justice to Chambers, we 
should remember that if this was so, at least the insight was a difficult 
and virtually solitary one, contested by the congregated dogmatism of 
British theological and scientific orthodoxy.) But what matters here 
is that he drove beyond the insight, the intuited and half-established 
fact, to its significance in broadly human terms and for the cosmos. 
This is what the young men saw in him—Ernest Pontifex and Chris- 
topher Kirkland and the mechanics whom Hugh Miller found debating 
the theory in railway-carriages—just as it is what Sedgwick and 
Agassiz bridled at and fought.*® The whole substance of supernatural 
religion appeared to be at stake ; the philosopher who held that we had 
all been fishes held also that mind was a material phenomenon and 
creation a curious instance of natural law: that electricity and life, 
vital energy and laboratory process, were one. This exciting doctrine 
might mean intellectual liberation or spiritual death, according to one’s 
predilections ; but it was, and was perceived to be, the central thesis of 
the book. Insofar as it touched the age at all, Vestiges was less the 
vehicle of a single theory (however unpalatable) than the “positive” 
spirit incarnate, brushing hallowed systems of belief away like cob- 
webs, and trampling down the ancient mysteries and sacred places of 
the mind. 


University of Bridgeport 


86 Writing a great while after the event, Edmund Gosse appears to believe 
that the continued popularity of Vestiges in the fifties was one of the circum- 
stances that induced his father to write Omphalos. Life of Philip Henry Gosse 
(London, 1890), p. 279; Father and Son (New York, 1907), p. 112. 
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‘PERCEPTION AND DECEPTION IN GOETHE’S 
“ERLKONIG” AND ITS SOURCES 


By Joun HENNIG 


The literary sources of Goethe’s poem “Erlkénig” (1782) are well 
known: on the one hand, “Erlkénigs Tochter” (since Loewe’s com- 
position known under the title “Herr Oluf”), one of the four Danish 
folksongs’ incorporated by Herder at Biickeburg in his translation 
into his Volkslieder (1778), and on the other, the verses incorporated 
in Goethe’s letter to Frau von Stein written “Um Mitternacht” and 
recording his experience on the night “vom Sonnabend auf den 
Sonntag” (October 13/14, 1780): “Der Mond ist unendlich schén, 
Ich bin durch die neuen Wege gelaufen, da sieht die Nacht himmlisch 
drein. Die Elfen sangen. Um Mitternacht wenn die Menschen erst 
schlafen. . . .” 

There is greater similarity between the scenery here described? and 
that through which Herr Oluf rode (“da tanzen die Elfen auf griinem 
Land”) than there is between these sceneries and that in “Erlkénig” 
(“Nacht und Wind, Nebelstreif, diistern Ort’). 

The linguistically mistaken connection between “Elfe” and “Erle” 
is expressed in “Um Mitternacht” when “die Elfen sangen” : 


Auf Wiesen an den Erlen 
Wir suchen unsern Raum. 


The sense predominant in “Um Mitternacht” is sight: 


Dann scheint uns der Mond 
Dann leuchtet uns der Stern, 
Wir wandeln und singen 
Und tanzen erst gern. 


“Wandeln” and “tanzen’” are described as “Raum suchen,” one of 
the expressions of Goethe’s understanding of the nature of the dance, 
anticipating the conception of ballet as a distinctive art, namely, the 
only art representing space in movement. “Sehen” originally means 
“to follow with one’s eyes.”* While time is conceived through the 


1 The second version, reprinted from Syv No. 87, in S. Grundtvig, Danmarks 
gamle Folkeviser (Copenhagen, 1856), II, 114 f., with an important introduction. 
Cf. also H. Diintzer, Goethes lyrische Gedichte, II (Leipzig, 1876), 310-15; 
F. Sintenis, “Zum Erlkonig,” Goethe Jahrbuch, XXII (1901), 258-62; E. Hock, 
“Der kiinstlerische Aufbau von Goethes ‘Erlkonig,’” Zeitschr. f. Deutschkunde, 
LI (1937), 196; H. G. Heun, “Goethes ‘Erlkonig’ und Scotts ‘Erl-King,’” 
Goethe, II (1949), 155-64; J. Hennig, “Zu Goethes Gebrauch des Wortes 
‘Gespenst,’”” Deutsche V jschft. f. Literaturwissenschaft u. Geistesgesch., XXVIII 
(1954), 487-96. 

2Or the scenery through which Goethe rode on the evening of April 8, 
1779 (see below n. 11). 

8 J. Grimm, “Die fiinf Sinne,” Ki. Schriften, VII (1884), 197. 
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sequence of sounds, space is conceived through sight. Movement 
follows sight, both phylogenetically and ontogenetically. 

In contrast to the Danish folksong, the singing of the fairies both 
in “Um Mitternacht” and in “Erlkonig” is an accompaniment for 
their dancing rather than an address to a mortal being.* In “Um 
Mitternacht” the singing is part of “Raum suchen’ rather than 
“Zeit suchen”; while human time is asleep, the fairies “tanzen einen 
Traum.” Thus “Um Mitternacht” illustrates the function of music 
in dance. The Danish folksong is entirely epic, “Um Mitternacht” 
entirely lyrical, while in “Erlkonig” the foreground is epic, the back- 
ground, represented by the “Reihn” of “Erlkénigs Tochter,” lyrical. 
While the Danish folksong and “Erlkénig” have frequently been set 
to music, I am not aware of any setting of “Um Mitternacht.”* This 
music would have a small range (like the Aolsharfe in the beginning 
of Faust I1) to convey the feeling of eerieness. 

The sense predominant in the Danish folksong is that of touch, in 
the original even more forcefully than in Herder’s version. The fairy 
“recht ihm [Oluf] die Hand” (rekker handen frem) and asks him 
three times: “Tritt tanzen” (traed dansen). Oluf says: “Einen 
Haufen Goldes nahm ich wohl” (kand jeg vel faa). The fairy “tat 
einen Schlag ihm auf sein Herz, noch nimmer fuhlt er solchen 
Schmerz” (hun slog hannem mellem sine haerde, aldrig var hand 
slagen verre). “Sie hob ihn bleichend auf sein Pferd” (Hun Isfte Her 
Oluf paa ganger réd). “Die Braut hob auf den Scharlach rot” (hun 
tog op det skarlegen rgd). The other physical senses have ancillary 
functions.’ Hearing: the imperative “hor an” (in the original “hgr 
du”), repeated by the fairy and the mother, has no other significance 
than “I say.” Sight: “Ein Hemd von Seide so weifi and fein, meine 
Mutter bleichts mit Mondenschein” (literal translation) is prom- 
ised ; the absence of color suggests nonreality. Herder rightly referred 
to Oluf’s turning pale rather than to the horse’s red color. Even 
when “die Braut hob auf den Scharlach rot,” the color remained insig- 
nificant to her until she discovered her dead bridegroom underneath. 
“Herr Oluf reitet spat und weit,* Zu bieten auf seine Hochzeitleut,” 
while Goethe wandered “um Mitternacht” through the park to master 
a turmoil of feelings with regard to Charlotte von Stein.® The tradi- 


4 “Sie sprach zu ihm, sie sang zu ihm” (Goethe’s “Der Fischer”). 
5 Ich lade dich, 
In deren Namen ein, die unserm Spiele 
Den Raum gibt.... 
Doch darfst du, Mutterchen, dem feuchten Reiche 
Des Erlenkonigs dich . . . nicht anvertraun. 
Goethe, An Herder und seine Gattin (also 1782), WE, I, iv, 221. 
6 See Artemis Ausgabe, II, 721, and Grundtvig, pp. 110 ff. Schlozer’s setting of 
“Erlkonig” was presented to Goethe on Sept. 9, 1822 (WE, III, viii, 322); on 
April 24, 1830, Goethe heard Schubert’s setting. 
7 See below n. 12. 
8 In the Danish original “saa vide.” “Spat” was introduced by Herder as a 
color-element (darkness). 
®In his introduction to Zelter’s Neue Liedersammlung (1822; WE, I, xli, 1, 
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tion of which “Ellekonens datter” forms a part is a significant repre- 
sentation in world literature of the temptation of infidelity assailing 
man even at the height of his love and of the struggle between natural 
and supernatural love.*® The sequence of temptations in the Danish 
folksong follows a pattern both venerable (Matt. and Luke 4:3) and 
world-wide: the hero is promised honor and wealth (in the original 
the “zwei gildne Sporne” are attached to “to bukkeskinds stdvle”), 
the subjects of individual psychology and bolshevism. Before the 
third temptation arises (which would be what is the subject of psycho- 
analysis),’* Oluf has halfway given in (“et hoved af guld kand jeg vel 
faa”). This time he no longer adds “jeg ikke maa” to his conven- 
tional refusal “Jeg ikke tgr.” The fairy therefore dismisses him: 
“Reit him zu deinem Fraulein wert!” and in the original even more 
scornfully : “Og rid nu hiem til din festem¢.” 

In “Erlkonig” this series of temptations is converted into a series 
of sensations : 


Siehst, Vater, du den Erlkonig nicht? 
Mein Vater, mein Vater, und horest du nicht? 
Mein Vater, mein Vater, jetzt faBt er mich an! 


In contrast to the Danish folksong and to “Um Mitternacht” the three 
physical senses are of equal importance in “Erlkénig,” and each sense 
is expounded in its own right, because from the very essence of this 
poem the senses are considered separately. 

“Erlkonig” starts with a reference to the two branches distinguish- 
ing the sense of touch, the sense of elasticity (or resistance) and that 
of temperature: “Er hat den Knaben wohl in dem Arm, / Er fabt 
ihn sicher, er halt ihn warm.” “Erlkénig” illustrates Goethe’s con- 
ception of “Gespenst”’ as an apparition to one sense only, in contrast 
to material reality based on the corroborating evidence of at least 


370) Goethe said that he wrote his poem of 1818 generally known under the title 
“Um Mitternacht” (WE, I, iii, 47; henceforth referred to as “Um Mitternacht 
[1818]”) “aus dem Stegreife .. . ohne auch nur frither eine Ahnung davon gehabt 
zu haben.” Yet the relationship with the verses of 1780 is obvious, especially in 
the second verse (the first, relating to the boy who did not like to pass the 
churchyard “um Mitternacht,” may be related to “Erlkonig”) : 

Wenn ich dann in des Lebens Weite 

Zur Liebsten muBte, weil sie zog, 

Gestirn und Nordschein iiber mir im Streite, 

Ich gehend, kommend Seligkeiten sog: 

Um Mitternacht. 

Like the 1780 verses, this poem was written by Goethe “im hellsten Vollmond 
aus guter, maBig-aufgeregter, geistreich-anmuthiger Gesellschaft zuriick- 
kehrend.” In Genetgte Theilnahme an den Wanderjahren (WE, I, xli, i, 368 f.) 
Goethe described the 1818 poem as “ein Lebenslied, das mir seit seiner mitter- 
nachtigen unvorhergesehenen Entstehung immer werth gewesen” (with “unvor- 
~~ wend and “aus dem Stegreife ...ohne...friiher eine Ahnung”; see below 
n. 24). 

10 Grundtvig, loc. cit. See also Goethe’s “Ritter Curts Brautfahrt.” 

‘1 “Man greife nun nach Madchen, Kronen, Gold” (Faust II, 7102). Sintenis 
suggested that the change from Oluf’s inviting the guests to his wedding to the 
father’s riding with his child was due to Goethe’s fatherly care of Fritz von 
Stein (diary April 8, 1779: “Abends nach Tiefurt geritten nahme Frizzen aufs 
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two senses.’* The sensation of being held “sicher und warm” ensures 
not only comfort but also reality; one branch of the sense of touch 
alone (‘‘jetzt faBt er mich an”), however, is “ghosty.” 

According to Sintenis, in “Erlkonig” “das ganze Bemihen des 
Vaters ist darauf gerichtet, seinen Knaben beruhigend zu tberzeugen, 
da alles, was ihn Angstigt, nur traumhaft nachtliche Tauschung 
sei.”’* In reality, it is Goethe’s distinctive teaching, illustrated by 
this poem, that apparition to one sense only is not “Tauschung.” 

Let us consider the optical “Tauschung” : 


Mein Sohn, was birgst du so bang dein Gesicht ?— 
Siehst, Vater, du den Erlkonig nicht? 

Den Erlenkonig mit Kron und Schweif?— 

Mein Kind, es ist ein Nebelstreif. 


Though hiding his face, the child sees the apparition. While the word 
“Gehor” refers only to the sense, “Gesicht” refers also to the indi- 
vidual sensation and its contents if it is a vision, that is, a sight 
uncorroborated by other physical senses, in particular by touch. 
Moreover, “Gesicht” refers to that part of the human body which is 
both the seat of sight and the most distinguished object of sight. By 
covering the organ of physical sight, the child perceives the vision, 
thus discovering that the “Nebelstreif” is “Erlenkonig mit Kron und 
Schweif.” “Bergen” means both “hiding” and “protecting.”** Sim- 
ilarly Goethe’s Sanger “driickt die Augen ein” in order to “bergen” 
his vision.*® 
Let us compare Faust I, 1145 ff.: 


Wacner: Was stehst du so und blickst erstaunt hinaus? 
Was kann dich in der Dammrung so ergreifen? 

Faust: Siehst du den schwarzen Hund durch Saat und Stoppel streifen? 
...irr ich nicht, so zieht ein Feuerstrudel 
Auf seinen Pfaden hinterdrein. 


Pferd”; see above n. 2). However, from this joy ride Goethe did not return 
“so spat”; he afterwards engaged in some literary studies and chatted with the 
von Steins. Moreover, Goethe never presumed to occupy the position of Fritz’s 
father. Sintenis supported his argument by the even more distasteful suggestion 
that a parallel should be established between Goethe’s reference to Fritz’s 
“schonen Korper” (as modeled by Clauer; diary Jan. 30, 1779) and the words: 
“Ich liebe dich, mich reizt deine schone Gestalt.” 

12 Burger’s “Leonore” and Goethe’s “Totentanz,” “Hochzeitslied,” and “Die 
wandelnde Glocke” (see my note in Comparative Literature Studies, 23/24[1946], 
55) describe predominantly acoustical “Gespenst.” For a taste—“Gespenst” see 
Faust I, 2274 f. In LeConte de Lisle’s version of the Danish folksong (“Les 
Elfes”) a smell—“Gespenst” is implied by the refrain “Couronnés de thym et de 
marjolaine / Les Elfes dansent sur la plaine.” 

18 Faust I, 2314: “Falsch Gebild.” Diuntzer’s interpretation of “Erlkonig” is 
historically significant: “Goethe wollte...die ungeheure Macht des von der 
Einbildung geschaffenen gespenstischen Wahnes darstellen, wovon die Hexen- 
geschichte ein so grausiges Beispiel liefert....Goethe wollte die Gewalt eines 
Aberglaubes ergreifend darstellen.” 

14 The influence of “Erlkonig” can be traced in Goethe’s “Ballade” (1813) : 

Was birget er unter dem Mantel geschwind? 
Was tragt er so rasch in die Ferne?... 

das liebliche Kind... 
Geschiitzt in dem Mantel vor Regen und Wind. 
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“Sehen” is here most expressly “following with one’s eyes.” In his 
description of the experience on which this passage is based Goethe 
referred to the “Feuerstrudel” as “Lichtschein” ;* he could also have 
said “Schweif” (dog—comet). Wagner replies: “Ich sehe nichts als 
einen schwarzen Pudel. / Es mag bei euch wohl Augentauschung 
sein,” using the word by which Brandis had translated spectrum in 
the Darwinian sense, a translation repeatedly rejected by Goethe and 
replaced by “Augengespenst.” 

What the child sees in “Erlkonig” is not a physiological color but 
also “Augengespenst,” that is, a sight uncorroborated by other senses. 
“Nebel,” “Nacht,” and “diistrer Ort,” like “Traum” (“Um Mitter- 
nacht”), reduce material reality as based on touch.’’ Visible reality is 
lowered by the reduction of colors to a mere contrast between light 
and shadow, a point of eminent importance to Goethe’s Farbenlehre. 
In the words “Es scheinen die alten Weiden so grau,” “scheinen” has 
the double meaning of “shining,” namely, against the background of 
“Nacht” and “diistern Ort,” and of “appearing,” namely, as some- 
thing more than the eye can see or the hand feel. The same double 
meaning can be detected in Goethe’s word “Lichtschein” (above) and 
in Faust’s words: “Mir scheint es, daB er magisch leise Schlingen / 
zu kunft’gem Band um unsre FiiBe zieht” [by the “Feuerstrudel”’].** 
None of the physical senses, neither sight (“scheint”) nor hearing 
(“leise”) nor touch (“Band um unsre FiiBe”), can perceive what 
“ergreift.” “Gespenst” is that which “ergreift” without having a body, 
having, as it were, only one sense-dimension. 

After the father has dismissed the first vision as “ein Nebelstreif,” 
the “Gespenst” appears in the acoustical sphere. After Wagner had 
dismissed Faust’s vision as “nichts als einen schwarzen Pudel,” the 
dog began to growl. In “Erlkénig” and the Danish folksong the 
ghosts not merely “sprechen” but “versprechen,” most clearly in the 
quid-pro-quo rhymes “mig/dig,” “mir/dir.” In the meaning of 
“promise,” the prefix “ver” in “versprechen” relates to time, anticipat- 
ing the future.’* In “sich versprechen” this prefix has the spatial 
meaning of “missing the mark.” The tradition of “Ellekonens datter” 
forms part of a much wider tradition relating to mortals being enticed 


15 “Gestalten, wie sie dorthin mein Auge schickt” (Faust II, 7273). 
16 In “Hell und Dunkel im Auge bleibend” in the chapter “Physiologe Farben” 
in Nachtrage zur Farbenlehre. 
17In the “Hexenkiiche,” Faust saw Gretchen “nur als wie im Nebel” (1, 
2435), and in “Elegie,” Ulrike appeared to Goethe as “ein Gebild aus lichtem 
Duft, ein Luftgebild” (compare “das luftige Gesindel” in Birger’s “Leonore”). 
_18 We shall see that in “Gespenst,” movement appears through stationary 
vision ; similarly, future and past are perceived in the present: 
der Gedanke willig, sinnig, schnelle 
sich ums Vergangne wie ums Kiunft’ge schlang: 
um Mitternacht. (1818) 
1® Promise is “Gespenst” because, lacking corroborating evidence of present 
and past, it has no material reality. 
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away by fairies. In this tradition, “Erlkonig” is intriguing by the 
combination of the male-female relationship with (or replacement 
by) the adult-child relationship.*° 

In the Danish folksong, “Versprechen” is not a distinctive appari- 
tion, nor are we told in what way it takes place. In “Erlkonig,” the 
reduplication of the invocation “mein Vater” in “Mein Vater, mein 
Vater, und hodrest du nicht, / was Erlenkonig mir leise verspricht” 
indicates the child’s growing restlessness at this further apparition, 
and the word “und” links this apparition to hearing with the preceding 
one to sight. It is this sequence of apparitions to, rather than the 
simultaneous evidence of, different senses that increases the reality 
of “Gespenst,” and irresistibility increases from sight to hearing and 
from hearing to touch. We may overlook something, but we do not 
“overhear” in this sense, nor do we ever “overfeel.” The visionary 
“birgt sein Gesicht,” but he who hears “voices” does not stop his 
ears, and we cannot escape touch. Hearing is per se meaning 
(“ergreifend”), short of physical grip. The child realizes that his 
father cannot be expected to hear, since Erlkonig speaks softly and 
only to him. “Leise” takes the place of “das Gesicht bergen,” but in 
this case it is the “voice” rather than he who hears that “birgt.” The 
father relates “‘leise” to the “sauseln” of the wind in the dry leaves. 
Similarly Wagner could not altogether dismiss the “‘magisch leise 
Schlingen” noticed by Faust, but he reduced them to the dog’s 
“ungewi8 und furchtsam umspringen.” 

“Erlkonig” is not a physiological or psychological treatise on the 
senses, and the sequence sight—hearing—touch is not perfectly con- 
tinuous. The poem starts with a reference to the two branches of the 
sense of touch, and before leading up to the gripping climax, a further 
vision takes place. Diintzer suggested: “Das Kind sieht, da es, von 
steigender Angst aufgeregt, das Gesicht erhebt, in der Ferne Erlkonigs 
Tochter.” In reality, the poem suggests that this second vision is 
brought about through words heard without material sight. In the 
night and, in the present writer’s experience, in dreams, colors are 
eliminated (the reason for the peculiar reality of black-and-white 
pictorial art and the pre-technicolor film). Erlkénig speaks of “manch 
bunte Blumen,” a general promise of gaiety taking the place of the 
promise of honor given to adults. The words “manch gilden Gewand” 
(contracted from “gildne Sporn” and “Hemd von Seide” in Herder’s 
translation) refer to preciousness rather than to color. As an internal 
reality, death is “bla und bleich” (as Herr Oluf looked after he had 
been struck), even though as an external reality it may be “Schar- 
lach rot.””*? 

The first vision primarily refers to horizontal movement ; the words 
“Schweif” and “Nebelstreif” should be interpreted with reference to 
the dog’s movements in Faust. In the second vision the vertical move- 








20 See above n. 11. 
21 See Faust I, 4183 f. and 4204. 
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ment predominates (“wiegen dich ein”). Sight is here no longer 
“following with one’s eyes” but fixed vision (“starren”). A vision is 
essentially stationary.** 

What the child sees, is perceived through “Versprechen” heard by 
him. Erlkénig speaks the child away, and his daughters “singen 
ihn ein”—‘magisch leise Schlingen zu kunft’gem Band” (Faust I, 
1158). The gap between father and child widens: while the child 
speaks of his vision, the father speaks of a sight. The latter’s words, 
“Ich seh’ es genau” (Wagner: “Ich sah ihn lange schon, nicht 
wichtig schien er mir”), feebly reassert day-consciousness. The 
explanation given by the father is even less likely to alleviate the 
child’s anxiety than that of the first vision. The deep meaning of the 
sentence, “Es scheinen die alten Weiden so grau,” was not intended 
by the father. He does not penetrate through the external appearance 
of the willows even to the extent of perceiving the movement suggested 
by their spreading arms. He is a product of Sturm und Drang, which 
in contrast to baroque was incapable of perceiving movement outside 
its actuality. 

Material reality is not yet established by the corroborating evidence 
of seeing and hearing, but requires the evidence of touch (John 
20 :24-29). The conception of “Gegenstand” is based on the realiza- 
tion of “Widerstand.” However, without the simultaneous evidence 
of another physical sense, the sensation of touch also remains 
“Gespenst”: “Mein Vater, mein Vater, jetzt faBt er mich an! / Erl- 
koénig hat mir ein Leids getan!” At first sight, these words may 
appear to be a replica of Herder’s: “Sie tat einen Schlag ihm auf sein 
Herz, / noch nimmer fiihlt er solchen Schmerz,” the words “Leid” 
and “Schmerz” describing the unnatural wrenching away from this 
life to the realm of spirits. However, though more subjective than 
the original, Herder’s version (see above) still describes ““Gespenst” 
as “Gegenstand,” or as Goethe said in the Darwin chapter of his 
Geschichte der Farbenlehre, as “Wesen.” “Erlk6énig,” however, 
describes “Gespenst” as “Inhalt,” namely, in the visionary and 
reported by him only.** The fairy-king’s references to his mother, 
his daughters, and his own desire remain uncodrdinated, hence sep- 
arate apparitions. In the tradition of “Ellekonens datter,” Goethe’s 
poem stands alone by the fact that in it a mortal being is enticed 
through an intermediary, a male by a male. 





22 See n. 18. Therefore “Erlkonig” “ist von vielen sowohl Geschichts—als 
Landschaftsmahlern zum Gegenstand erwahlt worden” (WE, I, il, 1, 44). 

23The reéstablishment of the distinction between “Akt,” “Inhalt,” and 
“Gegenstand” has been the distinctive feature in the development of modern 
epistemology leading up to E. Husserl. However, his note, “Nicht jede Konstitu- 
tion hat das Schema Auffassungsinhalt—Auffassung” (Vorlesungen cur 
Phanomenologie des reinen Zeitbewusstseins [Halle, 1928], p. 5), has never been 
followed up. “Gespenst,” the sensations of the chemical senses (above n. 12), 


and the anticipation of the future (above n. 18 and n. 19) are such “Konstitu- 
tionen.” 
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From the rationalist point of view, the “Gespenst” in “Erlkonig”’ 
is particularly unreal because it appears to a child rather than to the 
adult. In contrast to the “Vor dem Thore” scene in Faust I, the 
rationalist is intellectually superior to the visionary ; therefore, again 
in contrast to Faust, the refutation of the rationalist is necessary : the 
child’s death is the only argument that is really irrefutable. In the 
Danish folksong the mother sees at once, although she had not been 
a witness: “Hvi baer du nu saa bleg en kind?” is a rhetorical ques 
tion, meaning in actual fact, “You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 
Ole’s answer, “Jeg har vaeret i Ellekonens leg,” makes it clear that 
“Gegenstand” is intended. Goethe unconsciously revived the meaning 
of leg (“Spiele spiel ich mit dir”), which had been abandoned in 
Herder’s rhyme (“bleich—Reich” ). 

The words “grausen” (father) and “achzen” (child) are descrip- 
tive of what to most of us is the only conceivable reaction to 
“Gespenst.” Goethe, however, knew an entirely different reaction : 
“Solche Erscheinungen sind um desto angenehm-iiberraschender als 
sie gerade, wenn wir unser Auge bewufitlos hingeben, am lebhaftesten 
und schénsten sich anmelden.” It is a safe guide by which auto- 
suggestion or mass hysteria can be distinguished from genuine vision 
that the latter is unexpected, accepted without interpretation, and 
“angenehm-tiberraschend.”** Dogmatic acceptance of apparition as 
“Wesen” had become incapable of visualizing anything but “ganz 
abscheuliches Gespenst” (Faust II, 7046)*° and brought about skep- 
tical rejection of everything that appears to have no “Gegenstand.’’** 
Goethe’s Farbenlehre is primarily an attempt to retrieve the know]l- 
edge of internal reality in which “Gegenstand” and “Inhalt” are 
inseparable. The first section of the Hauptwerk (1810) starts with 
the chapter “Physiologische Farben”: “[ Diese] Erscheinungen sind 
von friiheren Zeiten her bekannt, aber weil man ihre Fliichtigkeit 
nicht haschen konnte, so verbannte man sie in das Reich der schad- 
lichen Gespenster und bezeichnete sie... [als] Augentauschungen 
und Gesichtsbetrug.” 

One of the carriers of knowledge of these “Erscheinungen von 
friiheren Zeiten her” have been Gespensterballaden which in Herder’s 
treatment of the Danish folksong, in Biirger’s of the traditional ballad 
of “Leonore,”?’ not to speak of the later romantic treatment of such 
subjects,” were accepted merely as poetical reality.*° In contrast to 
“Geisterseher” such as Justinus Kerner, Goethe, by studying their 
physiological basis, reéstablished their nature as apparitions to one 
sense only and as significant representatives of internal reality. 


25 On the other hand, “des schone Gespinst” in “Der Gott und die Bajadere.” 
26 See n. 13. 
27 Deutsche Balladen, ed. W. Vesper (Ebenhausen, 1910), p. 174. 
28 See, for example, my paper on “Goethe and Thomas Hood,” MLQ, XII 
(1951), 60. 
29 “Die Kinder sie horen es gerne” (Goethe's “Ballade” ). 
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“Erlkénig” marks a decisive step in this process. Goethe eliminated 
the problem of sex-fidelity with which descriptions of such “Gespenst”’ 
had been burdened. “Um Mitternacht,” where enticement of a mortal 
being does not arise, had been an indispensable preliminary in the 
development of Goethe’s idea. 

In the new concept of “perception” thus evolved, the original 
meaning of the word is regenerated. In “Erlkonig” the sense of 
touch, traditionally the basis of material reality, is transfigured into 
the sense of penetrating to internal reality, the decisive step in the 
history of the word “feeling” for internal sense. The absence of 
“Gegenstand” independent of “Inhalt” forbids the application of the 
traditional concept of “deception” to internal reality. Not only the eye 
but also internal sense “tauscht sich nicht; es handelt gesetzlich und 
macht dadurch zu Realitat.”*° 

Whereas the adaptations of the Danish folksong “Ellekonens datter” 
by Herder and the verses of 1780 “Um Mitternacht” by Goethe are 
based primarily on one sense, in “Erlkonig” the three physical senses 
come into play. “Erlkonig” embodies a new concept of ‘“Gespenst,” 
as apparition to one sense only. This concept is considered in con- 
nection with the “Vor dem Thore” scene of Faust I and with the 
Farbenlehre as a contribution to the evolution of the modern idea of 
internal reality. 


Basel, Switzerland 


my paper “Zu Goethes Philosophiebegriff” in Deutsche V jschft. f. Literatur 
wiss. (1955). 





SHAPING THE MODERN GOETHEBILD 
THE YEARBOOK OF THE GOETHE SOCIETY 


By Wo.trcanc LepPMANN 


The first issue of the Goethe Yearbook appeared in 1880. At present 
simply called Goethe, it has been in almost continuous publication for 
the past three-quarters of a century. Given the vicissitudes of modern 
German history, this in itself is a striking example of editorial stay- 
ing power. It is rendered more remarkable by the fact that in 
reflecting the poet’s image as it appeared to succeeding generations 
of scholars, the publication has survived the rise and fall of several 
schools of Goethe-interpretation—not to mention the rise and fall 
of Wilhelmian Germany, the Weimar Republic, and the Third Reich: 
it has, indeed, “allen Gewalten zum Trutz sich erhalten.” The men 
whose work appeared in the Yearbook were, by and large, the most 
respected scholars of their day. They have been instrumental both 
in shaping and in defining the modern Goethebild. Their statements 
are as authoritative as statements on literary biography, exegesis, or 
criticism can be. An examination of the Yearbook’s issues from 1880 
to 1953 accordingly provides some limited, but accurate, informa- 
tion, not on the findings of modern Goethe research (which no one 
can any longer hope to master in their entirety), but on the approaches 
to the poet and his work taken by the best qualified writers and 
scholars. 

There are, in the history of this publication, three distinct phases 
which correspond not only to changes of title and format—Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, 1880-1913; Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1914-1935, 
Goethe since 1936—but also to turning points in German political 
and intellectual history. These phases can be traced briefly as follows. 

The Goethe-Jahrbuch was founded by Ludwig Geiger, who set 
down his aims in the preface to the first volume: 


This yearbook is intended to be an encyclopedia of literature on Goethe. It is to 
make available to the educated reader, in an easily accessible compilation, material 
which hitherto has been widely dispersed and difficult of access; and to unite in 
common endeavor all those whose labors are dedicated to the investigation, 
explanation, and diffusion of Goethe’s work. In order to fulfill this purpose, the 
yearbook will have to contain four sections. It will offer 

(1) Unpublished Material, letters and documents written by or addressed to 
Goethe. . .. 

(2) Scholarly Papers, Lectures, and Essays, in which general Goethe problems 
will be discussed, and reports given on the state of Goethe scholarship. Above 
all, the educated public at large, which is still used to a superficial treatment of 
literature, will thus be enabled...to gain an insight into the mechanics of this 
serious work. 
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(3) Critical Investigations, works of textual criticism. . . . 


(4) Bibliography. 


In evaluating the state of mind in which Geiger’s program was 
conceived, and in measuring the blueprint against the finished prod- 
uct of thirty-four issues from 1880 to 1913, one notices certain atti- 
tudes and peculiarities which give this publication a flavor all its 
own. At first sight, this is no more than the personal touch that many 
an editor imparts to his creation; yet the reader of books on Goethe 
written around the turn of the century will recognize certain trends 
here which are, in fact, common to many scholarly efforts of that 
period. On the positive side one is struck by the clear organization 
of the project and by the drive for completeness embodied in it. At 
one time or another, to be sure, the Yearbook has had to drop certain 
features because it proved impossible to keep up with the ever-rising 
flood of Goethe studies.? Yet it is clear that Geiger and his colleagues 
were motivated by the intention of giving their publication not the 
leftovers, but the substance of their scholarly work. 

It is equally clear that the Yearbook’s program was conceived in a 
spirit of unmitigated positivism, as might be expected of a venture of 
this kind launched in the year 1880.* Looking through the early 
issues, One misses the occasional reference to the possibility that 
Goethe might not be a mechanism whose workings—given only the 
requisite time, tools, and labor force—can be reduced to a formula. 
There is, at this time, little doubt about the desirability, and none 
about the feasibility, of striving for the particular “Goethe formula” 
which would once and for all unlock, perhaps in the form of an equa- 
tion or a diagram, the mysteries of artistic creation. Nor is there 
much question as to the method best adapted to this research: a 
philological and biographical line of investigation which pays rigorous 
attention to the smallest detail, especially when it comes to laying 
bare the causative connection between a particular Erlebnis and its 
eventual poetic expression. Few seem to have doubted that such a 
connection inevitably exists; to do so would have meant a tacit 
assumption—unfashionable, to say the least, at this period of Goethe 
scholarship—that there exists, in the process of poetic creation, an 
inexplicable subjective residue. Later on, to be sure, the whole 
Problematik of literary criticism and research is occasionally acknowl- 
edged, but such misgivings are rare.* 


1 Goethe-Jahrbuch, I (1880), iii-iv. Translations from the German throughout 
this article are my own. 

* The bibliography was dropped with Vol. I of the Jahrbuch der G.-G., as was 
the annual listing of the Goethe Society’s total membership. 

8 Five years later (1885), the Goethe-Jahrbuch was put at the disposal of the 
Goethe Society, founded that same year, to serve as its publishing organ. For the 
Society's early history, see my “Index to Goethe’s Reading Public: The Goethe 
Society,” PMLA, LXIX (1954), 797-814. 

* The only really methodological investigation of these years is Rudolf Leh- 
mann’s “Goethes Lyrik und die Goethe-Philologie” (GJ, XXVI). 
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Just as indicative of time and place are a few idiosyncrasies which 
used to bedevil much German academic writing. There is the con- 
descending attitude even to the “educated” (gebildet) reader with 
his weakness for a “superficial” outlook on literature. This reader is 
now to be allowed to peek over the scholar’s shoulder as the latter 
goes about his work, which is characterized not as interesting to fol- 
low, or as vital for the full enjoyment of Goethe’s works, but, rather 
forbiddingly, as “serious.” There are instances of necrophilic date 
fetishism, here and throughout the Yearbook’s early issues, which 
irreverently but forcibly bring to mind Werner’s fate tragedy, Der 
vierundzwanzigste Februar: elsewhere in this preface to the first 
volume, Geiger mentions that he sent out a letter asking for contribu- 
tions “on the 130th return of Goethe’s birth, on August 28, 1879,” 
and that future issues are to be sent to subscribers on March 22 every 
year; the date under the preface reads “March 22, 1880.” Rather 
annoying, because of the unctious (and quite un-Goethean) state of 
mind they indicate, are the frequent saccharine references to Goethe 
as a latter-day figure of mythology.* It is well to remember that in 
the history of Goethe scholarship as a whole, these were the years 
of the “Olympian” Goethe, serene and far removed from human strife. 

A second phase in the Yearbook’s history set in with the publication 
of the first volume of the Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft in 1914. 
This was the Goethe Society’s own organ, whereas the old Jahrbuch 
had been Geiger’s publication which the Society had taken over on 
a temporary basis. Unlike its predecessor, the new Yearbook was 
edited and published not in Frankfurt but in Weimar and Leipzig, 
under the editorial care of Hans Gerhard Graf, author of the monu- 
mental Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen. The articles in this new series 
differed somewhat in emphasis and treatment from those in the older 
one. In general, historicism and positivism had of course long been 
disregarded, except as very limited tools of research, by the time 
World War I broke out. The scholars’ endeavor was no longer cen- 
tered on adding newly discovered or conjectured bits of information 
to the store of our knowledge on Goethe, but on evaluating the poet 
and his work as a human and literary entity and on establishing the 
meaning of that entity for the contemporary world. In the decade 
1910-1920, the “Hausgoethe” of Meyer, Heinemann, and, above all, 
Bielschowsky was discarded in favor of the more “metaphysical,” and 
subjectively seen, Goethe of Chamberlain, Simmel, and Gundolf— 
another change in the modern Goethebild which has found both a 

5 E.g.: “The ancient prince of poets” (v. Beaulieu-Marconnay, “Erinnerungen 
an Alt-Weimar,” VI, 169); “a man born to the purple” (G. Stickel, “Meine 
Bertthrungen mit Goethe,” VII, 232), and many other instances. In describing 
his last visit with Goethe, Stickel combines date fetishism with deification: the 
visit took place “precisely on the same day of the month on which, a year later, 
our people’s greatest poet-spirit soared away from this earth” (p. 237). No less 
questionable is the taste of those who attempted to counteract hero worship with 


backslapping joviality; e.g. Fr. Vischer’s “old boy” (“Kleine Beitrage zur 
Charakteristik Goethes,” IV, 43). 
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reflection and an extension in the Yearbook. There, a good deal of 
humbleness before the last universal man replaced the occasionally 
overbearing familiarity with the Goethe who, for example, had not 
always remembered the details of his own life in Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit as accurately as the positivist scholar had been able to reconstruct 
them. A distinct sense of loss pervades many of the pages of the 
Jahrbuch der G.-G., in marked contrast to the earlier Yearbook’s self- 
confidence. Not only the world of Goethe himself, but even that of 
the epigones of classical Weimar—of those who, like Herman Grimm 
or the Empress Auguste Viktoria, had spent their formative years 
under the spell of Goethe—had irretrievably become history. Per- 
haps there was yet a deeper reason for the apprehension which is 
occasionally hinted at, but nowhere clearly expressed. 


There had meanwhile appeared on the German literary scene, for 
the first time since 1773, a group of first-rate writers whose intel- 
lectual development had not included the Goetheerlebnis, which until 
then had been part and parcel of the German author’s growing pains, 
men like Franz Kafka and Ernst Jiinger (to name two of the best, 
and surely the most disparate!), to whom Goethe meant—to put it 
bluntly—next to nothing, but whose literary stature and relevance 
for the problems of our time could not be gainsaid.* Thus it is not 
surprising that in that period of doubt and strife, the harmony—real 
or supposed—of the Goethean world should have been a point of 
particular fascination to scholars, as shown by articles like v. d. 
Schulenburg’s “Unsere Zeit im Spiegel der Weltbetrachtung des 
alten Goethe” (JdGG, XIX)," Wundt’s “Goethes Gestalt im Wandel 
deutscher Weltanschauung” (JdGG, XIII), or even Tiimmler’s “Der 
Friede des klassischen Weimar,” published as late as 1947. 


The latest, and contemporary, phase in the Yearbook’s history 
began with its conversion, in 1936, into a quarterly with the title 
Goethe.* It is still published in Weimar, at present by Andreas B. 
Wachsmuth. In striking contrast to the chauvinistic editorial policy 
pursued by the Jahrbuch der G.-G. in the years 1914-1918, Goethe 
has survived the Third Reich and the occupation with a good deal 
of poise and equanimity. If the pendulum occasionally swung in the 
direction of Blut und Boden, as in Trége’s “Goethes Ahnenschaft in 
landschaftlicher und standischer Gliederung” (1937), it has swung 
back far enough, at other times, to interest the censor, who in the 
issue for 1944 deleted certain passages in Bertram’s “Goethe als 
Gestalter deutscher Geschichte und Former deutschen Wesens” as 


®It was at this time (1931) that Max Kommerell published his Jugend ohne 
Goethe (originally a lecture given in Frankfurt a/M). 
_ 1™V.d. Schulenburg states the issue clearly: “Anyone familiar with the mean- 
ing of Kultur will readily admit that compared with the hell of modern Kultur, 
that of enlightened Absolutism was a paradise. But any such person will also 
realize that there is no turning back” (JdGG, XIX, 213). 

8 Converted into a publication issued three times yearly in 1938. Since 1947, it 
has for all practical purposes reverted to the form of a yearbook. 
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possibly subversive from the Nazi point of view.’ 

If we now examine the 590 articles published in the Yearbook from 
1880 to 1953, and group them according to title and topic for each of 
the three phases in the Yearbook’s existence, we arrive at a set of 
statistics which expresses a number of marked changes in the scholars’ 
approach to Goethe. For the purposes of this study, the articles have 
been divided into one section dealing with a specific work or genre 
and another section concerned primarily with some facet of Goethe’s 
personality.’® 








1880-1913 1914-1935 1936-1953 
Goethe-Jahrbuch Jahrbuch der G.-G. Goethe 
Grand Total 230 156 204 
“Miscellaneous” 27 31 57 
Balance 203 (100% ) 125 (100% ) 147 (100%) 
(A) GoretHe’s Works 
Dramatic 27.6% 20.0% 15.6% 
Lyric 6.9 7.2 11.6 
Epic 74 48 aS 
Poetic Theory 8.9 8.0 7.5 
Epigrams, Minor Prose 3.5 3.2 1.3 
54.3% 43.2% 43.5% 
(B) GorTtHE As A PERSONALITY 
Goethe the Scientist 4.9 7.2 11.6 
Goethe and Posterity 3.9 9.6 10.2 
Goethe Abroad 2.9 10.4 7 
Goethe and the Arts 25 48 5.4 
“Goethe and —” 13.8 6.4 13.6 
Biographical Detail 16.7 18.4 15.0 
45.7% 56.8% 56.5% 


Some of the information conveyed by these statistics is well-known : 
the slight shift in emphasis from the study of Goethe’s work to that of 
his personality ; the sharp increase, from World War I on, of studies 
dealing with the scientific writings, which has since resulted in a 
striking reévaluation of (a) Goethe’s achievement as a scientist, 
and (b) the importance of that part of his being as something pro- 
foundly characteristic and “typical” of Goethe; the peak, reached 
under the Weimar Republic, in studies on Goethe’s influence on for- 


® The censoring is amateurishly done because the passages can be read with 
a flashlight held to shine through the page. The first item (no source given; 
presumably the conversation with Eckermann of April 2, 1829) quotes Goethe’s 
conviction that in times of danger a ruler must be able not only to lead his army, 
but also to protect his subjects at home (p. 43). Two other censored passages 
deal with Goethe’s abhorrence of the coming age of mechanization and with his 
fear of what a possible Russian invasion would mean for Germany (pp. 48, 50). 

10 “Goethe and —,” in Section B, comprises all those studies in which Goethe’s 
relationship to a historical phenomenon or to a person, contemporary or previous, 
is investigated; e.g., Paul Miillensiefen’s “Die Franzosische Revolution und 
Napoleon in Goethes Weltanschauung” (JdGG, XVI). On the other hand, an 
article like Hermann Fahnrich’s “Romain Rollands Weg zu Goethe” (G, 1951) 
properly belongs to the topic “Goethe and Posterity.” 
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eign thought ; finally, the steady growth in our realization that Goethe 
has quite as much to say to us as he did to his more immediate pos- 
terity. These facts are partly suggested in recent books and bibli- 
ographies on the subject."* Less generally acknowledged is the 
startling shift in emphasis from the study of Goethe’s dramatic to his 
lyric writings. However, the most significant change that has taken 
place in the Yearbook concerns the nature of the articles here grouped 
together under “Miscellaneous” and their proportion of the total. 
It may be worthwhile to determine what this development means in 
terms of the contemporary Goethebild. 

The “Miscellaneous” section contains articles either of such general 
scope or of such detailed treatment of a minor, unrelated topic that 
they do not fit into any of the above categories. From 1880 to 1913, 
one article out of every nine dealt with such subjects as “Leonardo 
da Vincis Abendmahl” (by Paul Weizsacker, GJ, XIX), a general 
description of the work without much reference to Goethe, or “Die 
Streitigkeiten der Frankfurter Geistlichkeit mit den Frankfurter Ge- 
lehrten Anzeigen im Jahre 1772” (Hermann Dechent, GJ, X), which 
represents as thorough an analysis of an insignificant detail as one 
could wish for this side of parody. 

This kind of positivistic mosaic-laying is increasingly replaced, 
from about 1900 on, by the work of men who beat a more direct and 
more imaginative path to Goethe and to the literature of German 
Classicism. Contributions like Karl Vossler’s “Goethe und das roman- 
ische Formgefiihl” (JdGG, XIV) or Emil Ermatinger’s “Wielands 
geistige Welt” (JdGG, XIX), while still “miscellaneous” in the sense 
of this study, are significant not only as masterful presentations of 
the respective topics, but because they mark a development in the 
Yearbook’s history (and in the history of Goethe scholarship as a 
whole) which reached its height in the years between the wars; 
the publication’s pages, like the precincts of Goethe research every- 
where, are now thrown open to contributors who are not necessarily 
Goethe experts. Karl Vossler was, of course, a Romance scholar. 
Emil Ermatinger and Robert Faesi,’* two of the great Swiss German- 
ists of this century, were not primarily Goethe specialists. Hugo v. 
Hofmannsthal (JdGG, V1) was a creative writer, and only second- 
arily a scholar. Authorities in fields other than literature began to 
add insights and discoveries gained in their own work to the com- 
posite Goethebild of the time: for example, the psychiatric diagnosis 
by Carl Haeberlin, “Der Arzt Carl Gustav Carus und Goethe, mit 
Ausblicken auf die Psychologie des UnbewuBten” (JdGG, XIII) and 


1Eg., in Otto Olzien’s Bibliographie zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte 
(Stuttgart, 1953), pp. 61-73 (Zweites Ergdansungsheft zu den Annalen der 
deutschen Literatur, by H. O. Birger). Reinhard Buchwald’s Goethezeit und 
Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1947) and Heinz Kindermann’s Das Goethebild des 20. 
Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1952) are perhaps the two most recent outlines of the 
modern Goethebild. 

12 “Gottfried Keller und Goethe” (JdGG, VI). 
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the lawyer’s brief by E. Landsberg and J. Kohler of the law faculty 
of Berlin University, “Fausts Pakt mit Mephistopheles in juristischer 
Beleuchtung” (GJ, XXIV). 

Also important in this process of widening the Yearbook’s scholarly 
basis was the work of non-German authors, which reached its highest 
percentage between 1920 and 1935. The entire volume for 1932 was 
given over, in honor of that year’s centennial celebration, to contrib- 
utors from abroad, each writing about Goethe’s impact on his own 
culture. In this fashion, the decline of positivistic scholarship and its 
frequent replacement by the History of Ideas, which (sometimes 
purposely) resists being “typed”; the introduction into Goethe re- 
search of tools other than those with which the traditional Germanist 
was willing, or able, to work (natural sciences, sociology, psychiatry ) ; 
and the participation in Goethe studies of that “educated public at 
large” on which Geiger had cast so jaundiced an eye—all contributed 
to the increase in this type of article from one in nine for 1880-1913 
to one in five for 1914-1935. 

In the Yearbook’s latest phase, 1936 to 1953, the number of unortho- 
dox approaches has increased still further: one out of every four 
articles now falls under the heading of “Miscellaneous.” There are 
several reasons for this. Surely a strong case could be made for 
the existence, in Goethe scholarship, of what for want of a more 
literary term we might call “systole” and “diastole.” Throughout 
the history of Goethe research, periods of contraction—in which 
Goethe is considered as one clearly delineated human and literary 
entity—seem to alternate with periods of dilation, during which in- 
vestigators are more interested in the background, the effect on other 
entities, and the posthumous stature of the poet or of any one of his 
works. Thus H. A. Korff’s Geist der Goethezeit, actually a brilliant 
tour de force in the History of Ideas, represents this “diastolic” schol- 
arship at its best: Goethe seen as the apex of the entire classical 
and romantic period in German literature. Barker Fairley’s Study 
of Goethe, on the other hand, may herald the setting in of a systole: 
Goethe considered not as link in a chain of cause and effect, but 
as a self-contained, sovereign, human, and literary phenomenon. If 
the Yearbook is as accurate a barometer in this as it is in other respects, 
the years before and during World War II were years of dilation, 
in which the central topic was tackled in a variety of original ways. 
Some of these, to be sure, appear to be dead ends. It is hard to 
imagine, for example, in what way Hans Wahl’s “Iphigenie auf 
Neuseeland” (Goethe, 1936) materially adds to what is known on 
that drama. But there are others which carry much promise, like 
Werner Schulz’s “Die jenseitige und diesseitige Welt im Lebensgefiihl 
des reifen Goethe” (G, 1943), or Bruno Wachsmuth’s “ ‘Sich ver- 
selbsten’ und ‘entselbstigen’—Goethes Altersformel fiir die rechte 
Lebensfiihrung” (G, 1949). The very titles of these articles point 
to the way in which recent Goethe research is being “dilated”: the 
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stress here lies—and this was unheard of in the pre-1914 Goethebild 
—on Goethe’s, and especially the old Goethe’s, Lebenskunst. If we 
remember that these studies were undertaken in the 1940’s, the at- 
traction of this aspect of Goethe’s achievement can readily be under- 
stood. 

With the beginning of the Nazi period, and continuing to this day, 
at least in the Eastern Zone, Goethe scholarship has occasionally come 
close to being, as it had been during the First World War, littérature 
engagée. The “Miscellaneous” articles of the past twenty years 
include many attempts to claim Goethe for this or that modern 
ideology. We have already mentioned Trdége’s article."* Similarly, 
the Olympic Games of 1936 brought forth—somewhat suddenly, to 
be sure, since nine previous Olympiads since 1896 had caused scarcely 
a ripple on the }carbook’s calm waters—Ernst Volkmann’s “K6rper- 
schulung als Erziehungs- und Volksaufgabe in Goethes Leben und 
Werk,” as well as Walther Linden’s “Goethes Gedanke der olym- 
pischen Erziehung” (both in Goethe, 1936). In view of the policy 
of scrupulous non-involvement toward the powers of the day observed 
by the Yearbook’s editorial staff, it is perhaps not too much to say 
that the “Miscellaneous” column has, in the past two decades, ful- 
filled the function of a safety valve: it has been the place where both 
lip service and serious homage could be paid to the ideological pre- 
occupations of the time without jeopardizing the publication’s schol- 
arly impartiality. It is quite likely that a similar unwritten—and 
quite possibly unconscious—arrangement is in force today, where 
yet another “miscellaneous” (and for all that, entirely feasible) 
dimension of Goethe is being stressed: Goethe and the Working 
Class, as in “Goethe und der werktatige Mensch” (Arthur Hoffmann, 
G, 1949) and “Goethe und die Welt der Arbeit” (Eduard Spranger, 
G, 1952-53). It is surely no coincidence either that “Goethe und 
Puschkin—Wahrheit und Legende” (M. v. Propper, G, 1950) and 
“A. S. Puschkins ‘Szene aus Faust’” (Walter Mediger, G, 1952- 
53) should have been examined in the Yearbook in the last few years ; 
one rather wonders why it had not been done before. It would be 
as wrong to deny validity to these Problemstellungen as it would 
be to deny that they reflect as well, and to a considerable extent, the 
impact of current events on the Goethebild. 

A less encouraging reason for the present variety of unorthodox 
approaches seems to lie in the near-exhaustion of the “Goethe and—” 
column and its replacement by works on a number of topics of sec- 
ondary and tertiary relevance. It is evident that the method of 
interpreting Goethe by means of polarity or juxtaposition—as in the 
classic “Goethe and Schiller” type of article’*—was bound to reach 
a point of diminishing returns. Only so much of Goethe can be 


18 See p. 239 above. 
14 Treated, in the Yearbook, nine times from 1880 to 1913, four times from 1914 
to 1935, not once since then. 
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explained with reference to Schiller or Shakespeare or Napoleon or 
anyone else. Nor is this mere conjecture; some of the authors them- 
selves assume an apologetic attitude, and often for excellent 
reasons, when they write on “Goethe and—.”** To the degree that 
the more obvious figures with whom Goethe could profitably be 
compared have been exhausted, the radius of scholarship has been 
extended to take in others so far removed from him as to render 
the examination of the postulated connection at times rather forced. 
There has accordingly been, in recent years, a great increase in the 
number of articles dealing with Goethe’s attitude toward various 
persons, places, and customs, and even inanimate objects, that con- 
tribute little either to the comparative or the biographical approach. 
Among these truly “miscellaneous” topics are to be found contribu- 
tions such as “Allwina Frommann, eine treue Freundin des Goethe- 
schen Hauses” (v. Frommanshausen, G, 1938; the radius from 
Goethe as the center to the person examined has surely been length- 
ened if the other party has to be thus paraphrased in the very title), 
or “Ein Blumengedicht von Goethes ‘wackrem Spiritus’” (Ginther 
Schmid, G, 1939), or even “Der Goethische Familienteppich” (Schu- 
ette-Wahl, G, 1944). 

In this sense, the Yearbook is a mirror which reflects the varied 
ways in which the problem of Goethe has been tackled during the 
past seventy-five years. Much of the scholarly groundwork on which 
our knowledge of Goethe’s works and of the tangible biographical 
facts of his life is based was first presented to the public in the pages 
of the Goethe-Jahrbuch. The Jahrbuch der G.-G., while carrying on 
this type of patient and painstaking elucidation, has also endeavored 
to account for Goethe’s significance in a wider sense. What Kinder- 
mann calls, in the formidable language of the German Goethe scholar, 
the VorstoB ins Metaphysische, we might paraphrase, for the Year- 
book’s second phase, as the exploration of certain aspects of Goethe 
which until then had been but lightly treated: Goethe’s scientific 
theories and their considerable validity for our time, stressing par- 
ticularly his uncanny intuition of “things to come”; his interest and 
competence in the arts; his influence on other literatures and civiliza- 
tions ; and above all, his significance for us not only as a poet, but 
even more as an individual who, living in times as disconcertingly 
complicated as our own, had yet managed, often at frightful cost to 
himself, to master life in all the forms in which it confronted him. 
Even if all the Goethe books of that period were lost, this impression 
—the Goethebild of the 1920’s and 1930’s—could be drawn merely 
from the Jahrbuch der G.-G. 

In Goethe, finally, research along these lines has been further deep- 
ened and extended to include a variety of as yet untried approaches, 

18 Thus Arthur Hiibner prefaces his “Goethe und die deutsche Sprache” (G, 


1937) with the observation that “ ‘Goethe and—’ has just about become a suspi- 
cious-sounding title. It almost requires an explanation...” (p. 109). 
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many of them closely tied to the ideological conflicts of the 1940's 
and 1950’s. Among the works, the lyrical production—long over- 
shadowed by the twin towers of Faust and Wilhelm Meister—has 
again come to the fore. Among the extensions of Goethe’s person- 
ality, the harmonious duality between the humanist and the scientist 
is clearly the one that most intrigues the contemporary scholar, pain- 
fully aware as he is of the strident disproportion of the two in our day. 


University of Oregon 








STENDHAL THE MUSIC CRITIC 
ANALYSIS OF CONCEPT AND VALIDITY OF JUDGMENT 


By Ricuarp Switzer and RoGer WILLIAMS 


Stendhal’s views on music provide a subject which has frequently 
occupied the critics. The conclusions of these studies tend to group 
around two basic assertions: since Beyle recognized Haydn and 
Mozart as geniuses, he is a great music critic; and further, since he 
prefers Mozart and Cimarosa to the romantic composers, his taste in 
music must be considered classical. There is ample evidence to refute 
each of these statements, which fact is usually ignored. Finally, no 
attempt has been made to understand the rather bizarre attitudes of 
Beyle as regards music, no effort to comprehend the reasons for the 
author’s preferences. 

As pointed out by the various commentators, Beyle’s great attrac- 
tion for music dates from a performance of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio 
segreto. Thereafter he recommends the study of music to Pauline; he, 
himself, studies in secret and even attempts composing. 

Throughout the works of Stendhal there are occasional references 
to music. Those referring to Haydn and especially to Mozart are 
generally very laudatory. For this reason, many call Beyle a percep- 
tive critic, since Mozart did not in the author’s time enjoy the great 
reputation which he holds today. But these mentions of Mozart make 
up only a part of Stendhal’s commentaries on music, and a judgment 
of the value of the critic cannot be made on a partial and selective set 
of opinions. 

Even on the subject of Mozart, Beyle is not always consistent. At 
first he is unfavorably impressed by Mozart’s Requiem: “Le Requiem 
me parut trop bruyant et ne m’intéresse pas; mais je commence a 
comprendre Don Juan... .”*? Likewise The Magic Flute does not 
immediately attract him. He singles out the area in which Tamino 
plays the flute as perhaps the only good part in the entire opera.* 
Further, Stendhal has confusing and conflicting judgments concerning 
Titus. 


1Cf. Henri Martineau, prefaces to Haydn, Mozart et Métastase and the Vie 
de Rossini in the Divan editions; Henri Delacroix, La Psychologie de Stendhal; 
H. Pruniéres, “Stendhal et Rossini,” Musical Quarterly, VII (1921); René 
Dollot, “Stendhal et la Scala,” Mercure de France, CCLX (June 1, 1935); J. W. 
Klein, “Stendhal as Music Critic,” Musical Quarterly, XXIX (1943); J. P. 
Harthan, “Stendhal and Mozart,” Music and Letters, XX VII (1946); A. Car- 
oe “Stendhal devant la Musique,” Aureau Parma, XXXIV (July-December, 

- 

2? Henri Beyle, Correspondance (Paris: Le Divan, 1933), III, 190, letter to 
Pauline, July 25, 1809. 

3 Promenades dans Rome (Paris: Le Divan, 1931), ITI, 288-89. 
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Moreover, when it is a question of composers other than Mozart, 
Stendhal’s judgments became even more unsound. Mozart and Cima- 
rosa are on an even plane in his esteem. Outside the Vie de Rossini, 
in which he is obviously profiting from the immense popularity of 
Rossini, Beyle’s remarks concerning the composer are hardly flatter 
ing.* Meyerbeer’s music “ne fait rien sentir de nouveau, malgré 
toute la bonne volonté du monde.’* The composer of Lucia likewise 
suffers: “Donizetti est un grand et beau jeune homme froid, sans 
aucune espéce de talent.’’* His lists of works “destined to live” place 
side by side Haydn’s Creation, Paisiello’s Froscatana, Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, and Jomelli’s Miserere.’ As final argument against Beyle’s 
perspicacity, we may quote one of his not infrequent aberrations on the 
subject of music: 


Je voudrais que le dernier acte d’Otello s’ouvrit par Desdemona marchant 
tristement et exprimant a deux de ses dames qu’elle a de sinistres pressentiments. 
Elle demande sa harpe et elle joue l’air Voi che sapete...de Mozart, dans les 
Noasze di Figaro. I! faut 1a un air de Mozart, c’est le compositeur qui exprime le 
mieux la sombre mélancholie.** 


To understand these value judgments it is necessary to comprehend 
the nature of music as Stendhal conceived of it. Basically, for him, as 
is pointed out frequently by the critics, the essence of music is melody, 
probably because his concept of music is exceedingly simple. His 
early dislike of The Magic Flute may serve as an example of this. The 
opera leans heavily upon ensemble harmonic work rather than upon 
simple melodic arias. It is to the simple melodic element that Stendhal 
is first attracted; only gradually does he penetrate works of a more 
complex nature. The large proportion of ensemble singing in The 
Magic Flute precludes an equal quantity of solo melodies based on 
simple chords ; thus there is presented an immediate barrier to Beyle’s 
early appreciation of the work. Added to this is the large participation 
of accompanying orchestra in the opera, with the consequent “inter- 
ference” with the appreciation of the melodies for themselves. Evi- 
dence of his gradual development of harmonic perception is found 
when he comes later to a fuller appreciation of the opera. 

This simplicity of concept is no condemnation of Stendhal the 
musical amateur. It is, however, a complete denial of the author’s 
pretensions to the role of music critic. When Beyle takes these per- 
sonal preferences and sets them up as criteria for fair judgment, the 
false conclusions which he draws are entirely understandable. 

The second general conclusion frequently drawn in regard to Stend- 
hal and music is that as a lover of Cimarosa and Mozart the author 
is a classicist in music. This, too, must be examined with somewhat 
closer attention. 


* Correspondance, V, 330, letter to Baron Mareste, April 19, 1820. 
5 Ibid., V, 353, Aug. 3, 1820. 

6 Ibid., VI, 64, Jan. 13, 1824. 

7 Haydn, Mozart et Métastase (Paris: Mouflon, n.d.), p. 86. 

7a Pages d’Italie (Paris: Le Divan, 1932), p. 21. 
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In his two successive pamphlets on Racine et Shakspeare, Beyle 
explained what he understood by romanticism. It was not, certainly, 
the connotation that is ordinarily evoked. Only within the strict 
definition given by Stendhal can his novels be considered entirely 
romantic. However, on the subject of music, Stendhal is a romantic 
not only in the narrow meaning which he gives to the term, but also 
in the generally accepted sense; and perhaps we may even consider 
him a musical romantic in the strictly technical sense of the term. 

On the surface this may seem rather surprising. It would appear 
that a critic who attaches himself fervently to Haydn, Cimarosa, 
Mozart, would of necessity be a classicist in music. This is not true, 
however, in the case of Stendhal, because he interprets these classical 
composers from an entirely romantic point of view. 

Rameau and Bach represent tradition in music for Beyle. Bach is 
scarcely mentioned by Stendhal except in a few lists of composers. 
Likewise Rameau, who developed and relied heavily upon harmonic 
color, is mentioned only in derision : 


Le Francais de 1770 avait-il les yeux assez pervertis pour trouver vraies les 
couleurs de Boucher et de Rameau? non, sans doute. Cela ne se peut pas. Mais 
l'on a trop de vanité pour oser étre soi-méme. Tel homme chez nous essuie les 
coups de pistolet sans sourciller, qui a toute la mine de |’anxiété la plus risible 
s'il faut parler le premier, dans un salon, de la piéce nouvelle d’ou il sort. Tout 
est exécrable ou divin, et quand on est las d’un de ces mots pour un objet, l’on 
prend l’autre. Voyez Rameau, Balzac, Voiture.® 


Stendhal applies his own concept of romanticism to music, a concept 
developed in the Racine et Shakspeare pamphlets: the great authors 
have all been, in their own time, romantics; that is, they have given 
the greatest possible pleasure to their public. Stendhal finds that this 
pleasure does not figure as an important factor in the prevailing 
French taste in music: 


La musique pourra se glorifier d’avoir fait en France un pas immense, le jour 
ou la majorité des spectateurs répondra tour simplement pour justifier ses 
applaudissements: Ce morceau me plait. Telle aurait été sans doute la réponse 
des Athéniens, si quelque étranger était venu leur demander compte des trans- 
ports qu’excitaient parmi eux les tragédies d’Eschyle. . . .9 


We can now ask: what pleases Stendhal? He follows here the tradi- 
tional tenets of the romantic school of literature: he revels in the 
“ame sensible,” melancholy, hunting horns, moonlight. He interprets 
music as an art which is directed entirely to the “sentiments” rather 
than the intelligence; music is an “imitation sentimentale.”"® “La 
bonne musique n’est que notre émotion,’"' says Stendhal. “La 
musique doit faire naitre la volupté. . . .’”"* 


8 Histoire de la peinture en Italie (Paris: Le Divan, 1929), I, 125. 
9 Vie de Rossini (Paris: Le Divan, 1929), IT, 122. 

10 Haydn, p. 90. 

11 Rossimt, II, 215. 

'2 Haydn, p. 169. 
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Music must thus be attached directly to the emotions, having as its 
effect the reproducing of an “état d’ame”’: 


La réunion des paroles et de la musique, 4 jamais inséparables dans nos cceurs 
dés que nous les avons entendues une fois, forme la peinture la plus vive qu'il 
ait été donné a l’homme passionné de tracer de ses sentiments. 

Cette musique, ainsi que les morceaux passionnés de la Nouvelle Héloise, 
ainsi que les Lettres d’une religieuse portugaise, peut paraitre ennuyeuse a beau- 
coup de gens.!% 


The aim of music is thus not to cause admiration but rather to affect 
the passions, to soothe them or to inflame them. This is a position far 
from that of a classicist. 

Further, what exactly is the interest which Stendhal finds in the 
operas of Mozart? He approaches the problem from a strictly lay 
point of view. Although at times he speaks of technicalities, it is 
above all Mozart’s melodies and, more specifically, the melancholy 
nature of these melodies which interest him. Whenever a mention of 
the composer is made, this element appears: “|The music of Mozart] 
est destinée surtout a toucher, en présentant a l’ame des images 
mélancoliques, et qui font songer aux malheurs de la plus aimable et 
de la plus tendre des passions.”** This melancholy is for Beyle the 
only creative element: “Sans mélancolie, point de musique passion- 
née: c’est ce qui fait que le peuple frangais, vif, vain, léger, exprimant 
bien vite tous ses sentiments, quelquefois ennuyé, mais jamais mélan- 
colique, n’aura jamais de musique.’’*® 

Finally, as a shining example of the musical romanticism of Beyle, 
let us examine the passage of the Histoire de la peinture en Italie 
which deals with Mozart. It is an astonishing indication from the pen 
of Stendhal, who here loses himself in reveries that would suit the 
most rabid of the romantics : 


Dans les jours heureux, vous préférerez hautement Cimarosa. Dans ces 
moments de mélancolie réveuse et pleine de charmes, que vous rencontriez, a la 
fin de l’automne, dans le voisinage du chateau antique, sous ces hautes allées 
de sycomores, ot le silence universel n’était troublé de temps en temps que par 
le bruit de quelques feuilles qui tombent, c’est le génie de Mozart que vous 
aimiez a rencontrer. C’est un de ses airs que vous vouliez entendre répéter dans 
la forét par le cor lointain.’® 


All this seems to indicate that Beyle was unquestionably a literary 
romantic in his approach to music. But he must also be considered as 
a romantic from the technical point of view as applied to music itself. 
The closeness of Stendhal to the romantic school of music becomes 
evident in a comparison of the author with the great French romantic 
composer Berlioz. There is a meeting of minds on many points. Both 
were severely critical of the prevailing musical taste in France. They 
were in agreement also on the subject of the vocal fugue. Stendhal 

18 Haydn, p. 91. 

14 Rossini, I, 47. 


18 Haydn, p. 27. 
16 Histoire de la peinture, II, 114. 
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states: “Les fugues, en général, rendent la musique plus bruyante 
qu’agréable. . . . Le plaisir que donne cette espéce de composition 
étant toujours médiocre, on peut dire qu’une belle fugue est |’ingrat 
chef-d’oeuvre d’un bon harmoniste.”"* Berlioz, too, was an enemy of 
the fast vocal fugue. In the Damnation, the beer-cellar fugue on the 
theme of Brander’s song is a careful satire of this musical form. 
Mephisto introduces the fugue as “la bestialité dans toute sa candeur” 
and follows it with a denunciation of the Bach-style religious fugue. 
The beer-cellar fugue itself is perfectly adapted to the satire ; its theme 
is one which has been used since before Berlioz’s time by students of 
composition as an exercise in the construction of a fugue. 

For Stendhal, as for Berlioz, the vocal fugue, evident in Bach and 
in Mozart’s Requiem, seemed entirely too confusing. For them it 
obliterated the graceful melody which both preferred in vocal writing. 
However, Berlioz does not hesitate to use fast instrumental fugues ; 
and here he and Stendhal part company. 

But above all it is the importance given the element of melody by 
Beyle and Berlioz which forms the bond between the two figures. 
They are convinced of the preponderance of the melodic line. It is 
improbable, however, that Beyle’s musical sense was well enough 
developed for him to appreciate the Berlioz melody, so far removed 
from his own preference. Many Berlioz melodies are long and com- 
plex, requiring careful attention on the part of the listener. Further- 
more, they are far from being simple horizontal arrangements of 
vertical chord tones, the melodic type which mainly pleases Stendhal. 
It is interesting to discover, however, the agreement of author and 
composer on the importance of unobstructed melody. 

Finally, Stendhal’s choice of the Midi and the Nord as climates 
inviting the greatest possibilities for musical creation are heartily 
shared by Berlioz, who turns to the Mediterranean or to Shakespeare 
for his chief sources of inspiration. Lastly, Berlioz, at least in his early 
career, especially in Lélio, displays a melancholy penchant which 
answers perfectly Beyle’s requirements for “musique passionnée.” 

It seems clear, then, that, in a simplified form to be sure, Stendhal 
is displaying in his comments on music the mentality which was the 
motivating force behind the new romantic music. On the whole, Beyle 
violently disliked the musical romantics, and yet his attitude is unde- 
niably close to that of the romantic composers. 

Thus one should not be deceived by the apparently classical taste in 
music which Stendhal at first sight seems to possess. Certainly he 
prefers composers of the classical school to those of the romantic 
group. But it is clear that, although he is not romantic in his choice 
of composers, he is indeed romantic in his interpretation of these 
works. Moreover, from a technical point of view, Stendhal represents 
the views of the romantic school of composition. Long before the 
writer of the Damnation was appreciated by the general public, Stend- 


17 Haydn, p. 6 n. 
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hal was advocating many of the same principles that were the basis 
of Berlioz’s music. 

Yet this paradox is not surprising in Stendhal. Quite naturally he 
carries over into the field of music the same contradiction which is 
manifest in his novels: the romantic author whose works descend 
directly from La Princesse de Cléves is understandably a music critic 
who prefers classical music, but interprets it from the point of view 
of an archromanticist. 


Northwestern University 
Harpur College 





D’'HOLBACH, APOSTLE OF ATHEISM 


By Vircit W. Topazio 


Unlike his French contemporaries, most of whom were content to 
remain within the confines of a philosophical skepticism or deism from 
which they could hurl their ironic or satiric darts with some degree of 
security, d’Holbach presented from the outset a dogmatic materialism 
worthy of Epicurus and an atheistic zeal which even exceeded his 
materialism. He was successful in forging a consistent philosophy by 
realistically incorporating the necessary complementary elements from 
the various philosophies of Hobbes, Locke, the English critical deists, 
and the early French deists. 

The principal English influences’ upon d’Holbach were the materi- 
alistic hedonism of Hobbes and the sensationalistic epistemology of 
Locke. But d’Holbach drew his main atheistic inspiration from the 
disciples of Hobbes and Locke,? whose greater temerity and firmer 
convictions more closely paralleled the radical thinking of d’Holbach. 
For example, he quickly accepted Toland’s idea that motion was an 
essential property of matter—a cardinal tenet of materialism. In the 
works of Anthony Collins, whose attacks upon literal prophecy were 
made possible by the absence of religious inhibitions which had handi- 
capped Locke, d’Holbach found more fully developed the conclusion 
that all men’s actions were necessarily determined by pleasure and 
pain. The negative and vitriolic content of Woolston’s “Six Dis- 
courses” also had a particular appeal to the anti-religious d’Holbach, 
because of the uninhibited nature of their attacks upon the miracles. 
Peter Annet’s assertion that Christians were not only deceived but 
also immoral found a sympathetic reader in d’Holbach. He was also 
impressed by Annet’s severe criterion for judging historical evidence, 
a criterion which caused him to reject as pure fable much of the 
historical foundation of Christianity. D’Holbach was likewise in 
complete agreement with Tindal’s recognition of rewards and punish- 
ment as inseparable attendants of virtuous and vicious actions, a 
philosophy that rendered the existence of God as a rewarder and 
punisher unnecessary and forced those whose logic controlled their 
fears to travel the road leading directly toward atheism. 

After the period of critical deism, England in the eighteenth century 


1 The presence in d’Holbach’s library of almost all the works of the important 
English deists and his many translations of them amply demonstrate the great 
influence of English deism on d’Holbach’s thought. See Debure’s Catalogue des 
livres de la bibliothéque du feu M. le baron d’Holbach (Paris, 1789). 

2See M. P. Cushing, Baron d’Holbach: A Study of Eighteenth-Century 
Radicalism in France (New York, 1914), p. 22; also C. J. Abbey and J. H. 
Overton, The English Church in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1878), I, 223. 
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became more conservative in its religious speculations.’ The bold 
conclusions of English rationalistic thought were taken up by the 
freethinkers in France, where there flourished a firm belief in the 
irreconcilability of reason and religion. The influence of French free 
thought, though not as decisive as that of the English, was nonetheless 
important in the formation of d’Holbach’s philosophy and ethics. 
Montaigne’s skepticism, critical of an ideal existence based on self- 
denial, was carried one step further by the freethinkers, like Gassendi, 
who advocated an Epicurean philosophy, but were careful to insist that 
it should not clash with Christian teachings.* This unwillingness to 
enter the lists against the Church was typical of the vast majority of 
both the English and French deists. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Locke and Condillac, honest reservations may have been the cause; 
with others, such as Bayle and Helvétius, the fear of persecution may 
have been paramount; and with still others, like Diderot, the very 
temperament of the men made it impossible for them to wage a sus- 
tained, unfaltering battle with the Church. D’Holbach’s views were 
not circumscribed by either fear or doubt ; his character and tempera- 
ment enabled him to attack every phase of religion without reservation, 
and his effective cloak of pseudonymity or anonymity precluded any 
fear of persecution. As a result, his attacks upon religion were not 
only more direct and uncompromising ; they were also more inclusive. 

According to d’Holbach, every religion, every doctrine, that im- 
prisoned the mind of man represented a threat to his welfare and 
happiness. Consequently, his works “aimed at the total destruction, 
not only of Catholicism, but of all religions.”* His sincerity was 
accompanied by such an impressive array of arguments that Damiron 
was compelled to state: “If the reader is not able to control himself in 
reading d’Holbach, he will run the risk, on many a point, of succumb- 
ing to d’Holbach’s arguments, and he would thereby lose himself by 
abandoning more than one religious belief.”* D’Holbach’s anticlerical 
attacks, taking up the cudgels where the English deists had, to his 
way of thinking, prematurely abandoned them, ruthlessly exposed the 
selfishness of priests. He pictured them as money-grabbing, power- 
seeking fanatics, ready to promise eternal salvation to the most flag- 
rant offender, if it were sufficiently profitable to them.’ 


3 R. Loyalty Cru points out that the philosophes were puzzled by the contrast 
between the revolutionary England they had become acquainted with through 
books and the conservative Englishmen who visited France. Diderot as a 
Disciple of English Thought (New York, 1913), pp. 115- 17. Paul Hazard states 
that although eighteenth- century France was deistic, ‘ ‘il [the eighteenth century] 
a di faire place, bon gré mal gré, a un athéisme qui lui a reproché la méme 
timidité dont les déistes accusaient les croyants.” La Pensée européenne au 
XVIII siécle (Paris, 1946), I, 172-73. 

4Cf. René Pintard, Le Libertinage érudit dans la premiére moitié du XV III¢ 
siécle (Paris, 1943), pp. 565 and 571. 

5 René Hubert, D’Holbach et ses amis (Paris, 1928), p. 76. 

® Jean P. Damiron, Mémoires pour servir a histoire de la philosophie au 
XVIII® siécle (Paris, 1858), I, 95. 

7 See d’Holbach, Le Christianisme dévoilé; ou, Examen des principes et des 
effets de la religion chrétienne (London, 1767), p. 179. 
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The origin of priests was traced by d’Holbach to the first leaders or 
chieftains, who gained power by explaining the calamities of nature as 
the handiwork of some Superior Power and urged their followers to 
assuage that Power responsible for these disruptions.* In the begin- 
ning, nature itself was adored. Later, anthropomorphic symbols were 
adopted in order to exercise greater control over man. The people’s 
ignorance fostered the idea of God; the priests’ imposture gave Him 
form and rendered Him forbidding. The result was that “the common 
man, conceiving his celestial monarch as a formidable creature, did not 
dare to approach Him directly ; he was afraid to gaze upon Him with 
his own eyes . . . and therefore commissioned his ministers, whom he 
considered the favorites of God, to act as mediators.” 

The priests thus consolidated their power by conjuring up a cruel, 
terrible, and vindictive God who continually had to be appeased. They 
spoke in allegories and riddles to confuse the multitude and to inspire 
awe. It became a simple matter to impress the idea of religion upon 
the minds of men, because “when the brain is disturbed, one believes 
all and no longer examines anything.’’® The theologians pictured God 
as infinite, omniscient, and omnipotent, but continually underscored 
man’s inability to comprehend Him. So well did they dissuade the 
people from scrutinizing their religion that even intelligent and other- 
wise reasonable people refused to bring in a verdict against religion, 
when their reason found it wanting. 

D’Holbach asked how men could reasonably be called upon to 
imitate, worship, and respect someone whom they could not under- 
stand. “If God is infinite,” argued d’Holbach, “no finite being can 
have any common bond or intercourse with Him” (Bon Sens, p. 6). 
The priests, recognizing the appeal of mysteries to the vivid imagina- 
tion born of credulity and nourished by ignorance, enshrouded God 
with an impenetrable haze. They managed thus to keep man in a 
constant state of fear that rendered him docile and pliant. The seeds 
of superstition were sown in this fertile ground, and a harvest of social 
evils was reaped. D’Holbach denied the contention of religious zealots 
that the catastrophes and bloodshed of the past had resulted from the 
abuse of religion. “It is in the principles of religion itself, in the God 
who serves as its base, in the fatal ideas that humanity formed of them, 
that one must look for the source of the evils which were and always 
shall be the necessary results of such beliefs” (Contagion sacrée, 
II, 2). 

D’Holbach attempted to prove that “Religion is the result of habit 
and custom. . . . Chance alone decides one’s religion: the French 
today would be as good Mohammedans as they are Christians if their 


8 See d’Holbach, Le Systéme de la nature; ou, Des lois du monde physique et 
du monde moral (Paris, 1821), pp. 454-55. 

® D’Holbach, La Contagion sacrée; ou, Histoire naturelle de la superstition 
(London, 1768), I, 58. 

10 D’Holbach, Le Bon Sens; ou, Idées naturelles opposées aux idées surnatur- 
elles (London, 1774), p. 7. 
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ancestors had not previously repulsed the Saracens” (Bon Sens, 
p. 148). If the idea of God were innate, reasoned d’Holbach, how 
could the different conceptions of God be explained? Why would 
some conceive Him in the form of a serpent, some as an elephant, 
others as a spirit, and still others as a man? Unfortunately, d’Hol- 
bach discovered, people were reluctant to apply their reasoning powers 
to religious problems: “where religion is concerned, people seem to 
glory in remaining perpetually in a state of infancy and barbarity” 
(Christianisme dévoilé, pp. 26-27). 

Just as religion in its beginning had been the product of ignorance 
and fear, Christianity was the result of ignorance and hope. D’ Holbach 
found delight in pointing out that the first to embrace Christianity were 
the lowest elements of society, those eager to grasp at the hope for a 
better fate in the afterlife to compensate for their suffering and misfor- 
tunes on earth (see Christianisme dévoilé, p. 41). To be sure, they 
claimed Christianity was the true religion of God. But, countered 
d’Holbach, every religion made the same claim, so how could one be 
sure. 

In discussing Christian miracles and the resurrection, d’Holbach 
firmly held that the facts of Christ had not been sufficiently corrob- 
orated to warrant their acceptance as historical facts. And because 
miracles were contrary to the laws of nature, he sought confirmation 
by impartial and intelligent witnesses. He found none. Neither Sue- 
tonius nor Tacitus nor any of the contemporary writers of that period 
of great intellectual ferment and literary production mentioned the 
miracles supposedly performed by Christ. Indeed, they seemed to 
have been totally unaware of His importance."' All the reports avail- 
able came from Christians who were, as they themselves admitted, 
ignorant, and as d’Holbach insisted, most partial. Miracles, d’Holbach 
accordingly concluded, were nothing more than the inventions of 
priests “to prove to the satisfaction of men those things which they 
otherwise would have found impossible to believe” (Christianisme 
dévoilé, p. 73).'* “From the very foundation of the Church, there 
were men who doubted the death and therefore the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, and we are asked to believe it today” (p. 72).** 

The doctrine of the Trinity d’Holbach dismissed as the figment of 
someone’s imagination, possibly based upon the “réveries” of Plato, 
who along with Pythagoras, Socrates, and Xenophon, had produced 
beautifully worded ideas, but nothing upon which to build a real 
morality.'* Baptism was shown to be ineffectual, since men still died 


11 See E. Royston Pike, Ethics of the Great Religions (London, 1948), p. 161. 

12 See also R. H. M. Elwes, Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza (London, 
1887), p. 97, for similar views held by Spinoza. 

18 To this very day there is a religious sect that believes Christ escaped alive 
from the cross, fled to Kashmir, where he died, and later was buried at Srinigar. 
Nizza Ghulam Ahmad, who died in 1908, was the founder of this sect. 

\4 The ancient philosophers admired by d’Holbach were Leucippus, Democ- 
ritus, and Epicurus; the modern philosophers were Hobbes, Spinoza, and Bayle; 
see Le Bon Sens, p. 247. 
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even though it had been designed to save man from the original sin of 
Adam and Eve, the punishment of which had been death. The Old 
and New Testaments were rejected as artistically and historically 
unworthy of any God, because of the inconsistencies and errors con- 
tained therein.** D’Holbach agreed with Toland and Collins in refus- 
ing to accept a literal interpretation of the scriptural passages when 
to do so would offend one’s reason and even quoted St. Augustine to 
justify his position (Christianisme dévoilé, p. 113). But d’Holbach 
went on to attack Christ himself; he cavalierly dismissed Him with the 
statement that “the only marvel of which He was incapable was to 
convince the Jews, who, far from being impressed by His good deeds, 
made Him suffer a death of ignominious torture” (p. 39). His 
criticism of confession was equally bitter. Instead of acting as a 
brake on the passions, he found that it encouraged the commission of 
sins because of the ease with which one could expiate them (p. 176).'* 
In addition, confession encouraged the stupid practice of asking for- 
giveness not of the injured party, but rather of God (Systéme de la 
nature, p. 452). 

Unlike the majority of the English deists and most of his contem- 
poraries, d’Holbach was not content to refute isolated points of dogma 
and to highlight the abuses of the clergy and the Church. His goal 
was to destroy the whole foundation of religion by exposing it as a 
hoax perpetrated on the people and by proving it incapable of pro- 
moting a better way of life. Hence, one of his main attacks was leveled 
at the existence of God. “Ask anyone if he believes in God,” suggested 
d’Holbach. “He will be surprised that you can doubt it. Then ask 
him what he means by the word God ; you will place him in the greatest 
embarrassment ; you will notice immediately that he is unable to attach 
any concrete idea to the word which he repeats continuously” (Bon 
Sens, p. 125). This was a positive and robust atheism seldom proposed 
by his fellow philosophes. 

Even Diderot, who in the consensus of many scholars had arrived 
at a full-blown atheism with the writing of the Lettre sur les aveugles 
in 1749, would have been uncomfortable within the uncompromising 
confines of d’Holbach’s beliefs. Diderot’s brilliant, fermentative mind, 
which never ceased exploring all the intellectual possibilities inherent 
in any problem, made it impossible for him to expound as coherent 
and systematized a doctrine of materialism and atheism as that to be 
found in the works of d’Holbach. 

Other deistic thinkers, like Voltaire, who could have derived nothing 
but joy from the avalanche of d’Holbach’s anticlerical propaganda, 
recoiled before the logical development of the ideas which had formed 
the backbone of the attacks upon the Church. In the Systéme de la 
nature Voltaire saw the first audacious attempt to supply a substitute 


15 Diderot in his Pensées philosophiques and Voltaire in “Les Questions de 
Zapata” likewise found the Scriptures filled with contradictions. 
16 See also Le Bon Sens, p. 206, and Le Systéme de la nature, p. 446. 
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for God and became alarmed at the thought of a people left without 
His support.'’ He did think it presumptuous of man to try to explain 
God and His actions, but he considered it even bolder to deny His 
existence (see Geuvres, XX XVII, 23). Some sixteen years later, in 
denying the authorship of the Christianisme dévoilé, Voltaire reaf- 
firmed his unalterable opposition to atheism: “The Christianisme 
dévotlé, is entirely opposed to my principles. This book leads to an 
atheistic philosophy abhorrent to me” (Giuvres, XLIV, 534). Teleo- 
logically and cosmologically, Voltaire argued for the existence of a 
Superior Intelligence, even while doing his utmost to discredit the 
Church and its clergy. D’Holbach, on the other hand, wished to 
destroy the very idea of God and His identification with nature. As 
Lange asserted : “It is precisely the mystical tendency in man’s nature 
that he [d’Holbach] regards as the disease that causes the greatest 
evils that afflict humanity.”** And throughout d’Holbach’s life, his 
constant concern was the construction of a workable secular system of 
ethics the primary objective of which would be the betterment of man’s 
lot within his social milieu. 

Like Hume, d’Holbach enumerated the dilemmas which arose once 
God was accepted as the priests had presented Him through the 
Scriptures. God performed miracles which theologians admitted were 
opposed to the laws of nature, but within His power. But who devised 
the laws of nature? God. Therefore, He violated His own laws. 
Why? The clergy answered that God employed these supernatural 
means to convince the people who might otherwise have doubted His 
divinity. Yet history had proved how dangerous it was to accept as 
miracles the workings of nature which at the time were beyond the 
comprehension of man. Had not innumerable so-called miracles later 
been shown to be the result of natural causes? An equally perplexing 
dilemma presented itself with respect to reason. In one breath the 
theologians declared reason to be the gift of God, and in the next, 
they contended it should not be used to examine religion. But, main- 
tained d’Holbach, to say that “reason is an untrustworthy guide and 
that our senses deceive us is to say that our errors are necessary and 
that our ignorance is invincible” (Bon Sens, p. 125). 

A grave danger presented by religion, d’Holbach was convinced, 
was that it sought to dominate the minds of kings and legislators. 
Religion encouraged tyranny in two ways. First, it inspired a lust for 
power in the monarch, especially when the form of despotism encour- 
aged would grant more power to the clergy,’® and second, it accus- 
tomed the people to accept meekly the yoke of bondage by blinding 
them to the true dignity of man (Contagion sacrée, I, 133). Conse- 


17 See Friedrich Melchior Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, ed. Tourneux 
(Paris, 1877-82), IX, 119. 

18 F, A. Lange, History of Materialism, tr. E. C. Thomas (Boston, 1879-81), 
II, 118. 

19 D’Holbach, La Politique naturelle; ou, Discours sur les vrais principes du 
gouvernement (London, 1773), II, 176. 
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quently, it became apparent to d’Holbach that the success of his 
ethical doctrine depended upon his ability to “undeceive mankind of 
the religious false beliefs which have so marked an effect in politics” 
(I, 135). 

Religion exercised a deleterious effect upon the workings of govern- 
ment and laws in two other respects. It had long since usurped the 
responsibility of establishing a moral code. This traditional associa- 
tion of ethics with religion deterred the legislative powers from assum- 
ing their rightful responsibility and thereby retarded any possibility of 
progress toward the enactment of a workable morality based upon 
human nature. This linking of religion and ethics was particularly 
baneful, thought d’Holbach, for one of the most important tenets of 
his ethical philosophy held that “Morality and politics are interdepend- 
ent ; their interests cannot be separated nor can they stop helping each 
other without incurring great risks.””° Religion posed another serious 
threat to government by encouraging its members to obey ecclesi- 
astical dogmas and laws whenever they conflicted with the civil laws of 
the land. “Surely, if religion is more important than anything else, it 
is clear that a Christian must obey every command of his spiritual head 
and that ecclesiastical authority must always triumph over civil 
authority.”** The acceptance of this position, concluded d’Holbach, 
could and would undermine the very authority of the government. 

In the Contagion sacrée, d’Holbach presented a detailed study of the 
gradual rift between Church and State and underlined the desire of 
the ecclesiastics to recapture the temporal power which they had been 
forced to relinquish to the stronger arm of the monarchs. A double 
role was played by the higher clergy in this quest for power,?* sum- 
marized by d’Holbach in these words: “The Christian religion favors 
the tyranny of sovereigns when they are willing to defer to it; it 
directs their subjects to fanatical rebellion whenever these sovereigns 
show no disposition to please religion” (Christianisme dévoilé, 
p. 191).2* The devout or impotent ruler who became a tool of the 


20 D’Holbach, Le Systéme social; ou, Principes naturels de la morale et de la 
politique (London, 1773), I, x. 

21 PD’Holbach, L’Essai sur les préjugés; ou, De Vinfluence des opinions sur les 
moeurs et sur le bonheur des hommes (Paris, 1822), p. 164 n. Diderot was in 
substantial agreement with d’Holbach; see Diderot, Geuvres, XVIII, 99. Rous- 
seau said of Christianity: “Je ne connois rien de plus contraire a l’esprit social.” 
Du Contrat social, Giuvres, ed. Feret (Paris, 1825-28), VI, 197. See also 
Montesquieu, Lettres persanes (Letter 46), CEuvres, ed. Laboulaye (Paris, 
1875-79), I, 164. 

22 Rousseau revealed his awareness of the two-pronged tactics of the Church 
in Lettre sur la Providence: “les fanatiques les plus sanguinaires changent de 
langage selon la fortune, et ne préchent que patience et douceur quand ils ne 
sont pas les plus forts.” CEuvres, XXI, 312-13. Also see Du Contrat social, 
CEuvres, VI, 192: “les chrétiens...ne cherchoient que le moment de se rendre 
indépendants et maitres, et d’usurper adroitement l’autorité qu’ils feignoient de 
respecter dans leur foiblesse.” 

23 Diderot’s thoughts “on the retarding of progress by the unholy alliance of 
Church and State” in his article “Menace” were deleted by Le Breton; see 
D. H. Gordon and N. L. Torrey, Censoring of Diderot’s Encyclopédie and the 
Re-Established Text (New York, 1947), p. 53. 
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religious leaders invariably menaced the prosperity and happiness of 
the nation. The people were reduced to helpless pawns in the ecclesi- 
astics’ bid for power. The ignorance of the people, combined with a 
superstitious trembling before invisible and incomprehensible powers, 
made them easy prey for any tyrannically minded despot and produced 
suitable subjects for tyrants (see Christianisme dévoilé, pp. 226-27). 
Conniving and ambitious priests were rendered powerless only when 
confronted by enlightened rulers, who by precept and example encour- 
aged their citizens to be useful and virtuous. 

D’Holbach wanted man to see himself as he really was, the product 
of nature, whose actions were irrevocably determined by the laws of 
nature. On the question of the origin of man, he quite frankly admit- 
ted his ignorance, but insisted that the metaphysicians and theologians 
knew no more than he did on the subject. He rejected the idea that a 
divine spark differentiated man from beast. All creatures were mani- 
festations of nature. Physical man was the work of nature ; moral man 
was the same physical man judged by and according to his social 
environment (see Systéme de la nature, p. 426). Like Toland and 
Diderot, d’Holbach believed that “With the aid of movement, an 
exchange, transformation, or continual circulation of the molecules of 
matter takes place. These molecules dissolve to combine into new 
forms of matter” (p. 428). There could be only natural causes and 
effects in nature. What appeared to be supernatural was only an 
effect whose cause was unknown due to an insufficient knowledge of 
nature. And inasmuch as motion was determined by the basic char- 
acteristics or properties of that object, “one must conclude . . . that 
each being of nature, restricted by its inherent characteristics and 
circumstances as it is, cannot act otherwise” (pp. 429-30). 

To understand d’Holbach’s position, the proper value should be 
attributed to the words “restricted by its inherent characteristics and 
circumstances.” They meant that every effect or action was the inevi- 
table result of a certain cause or combination of causes which existed 
at the particular moment of the action. Given a set of circumstances 
or conditions, the action or effect would necessarily be determined. 
Every living organism had to act in accordance with its nature and the 
existing conditions. With respect to man, this deterministic outlook, 
when transferred from the purely philosophic to the moral sphere, did 
not present a hopeless fatalism. As d’Holbach had shown, these 
“circumstances” and “inherent characteristics” could be changed to 
conform with the type of actions deemed more desirable. In a word, 
the world was eternal, and matter was undergoing continual trans- 
formation due to the new combinations constantly being formed. Even 
death was just the passage from one stage to another in the over-all 
picture, the decay of one body contributing to the creation of some 
other production of nature (Systéme de la nature, p. 61).** 


24 Voltaire did not find much comfort in this idea; cf. “Poéme sur le 
désastre de Lisbonne,” Ceuvres, IX, 474-75. 
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The culmination of d’Holbach’s antireligious campaign, the goal of 
which was to awaken man to the inconsistencies between the religious 
conception of man and the true nature of man, was reached with the 
publication of the Systéme de la nature in 1770. This was a systematic 
presentation of the whole concept of materialism and a stanch denial 
of religion. It was, according to Henri Lion, “a great effort toward 
the logical construction of a rigorous system and represented the 
ambitious claim of bringing all under a single, vast synthesis,” and for 
this very reason, “it remained until about the second quarter of the 
twentieth century—the most important demonstration of materialism 
and atheism, and consequently, the center of attacks by both ‘philos- 
ophes’ and theologians.”?* 

D’Holbach tried to prove that religion was the handiwork of men 
intent upon subjugating their fellow men. He wanted the people to 
examine more critically the ethical doctrine founded upon religion, 
certain that such an examination would reveal how inimical it really 
was to the best interest of mankind. In his unrelenting attacks upon 
religion and its dogmas, he incorporated the best arguments of the 
English and French deists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and carried these ideas to their ultimate and logical conclusions: to an 
atheism which denied not only the very concept of God, but also the 
practicality of the idea of God, and to a morality entirely dependent 
upon reasoned experience. 


University of Rochester 


25 Henri Lion, “Essai sur les ceuvres politiques & morales du Baron d’Hol- 
bach,” Annales révolutionnaires (1922), XIV, 89. 











THE LITERARY FORTUNE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
IN FRANCE 


By ANNA BALAKIAN 


In reading the commentaries on William Blake by twentieth- 
century Frenchmen, one senses a tone of regret that this poet was 
of English birth and not French. He would have fitted so well into 
the French poetic evolution of the past hundred years and given it 
an ancestry dating back to a more remote and venerable past than the 
period of the latter-day romanticists! Some French critics have 
bluntly suggested that England with her sedate respectability did not 
deserve such a precious jewel as Blake. Others have consoled them- 
selves with the contention that Blake, though born in London, was 
of Irish descent and, therefore, a Celt rather than an Anglo-Saxon. 
In fact, the one prevalent, recurrent theme in all the French impres- 
sions of William Blake is his alleged incompatibility with his national 
background and its literary tradition, in contrast with his strange, 
coincidental affinity with recent French poetic and ideological trends. 

A methodical investigation of the literary fortune of Blake in 
France presupposes a number of questions. When did he become 
known? By what means? Did he contribute in any way to French 
writing, either as a positive influence or in the form of spiritual 
encouragement? In return, what did French literary criticism con- 
tribute to the understanding or evaluation of Blake’s works? Finally, 
is the fortune a stable one; may it bring future dividends in the form 
of poetic renewal? 

The first major study devoted to William Blake in France was a 
richly documented thesis by Pierre Berger, William Blake, Mysticisme 
et Poésie, which appeared in 1907 and was intended for university 
consumption." 

In his introduction Berger indicated how little this extraordinary 
poet-artist was known even in his own country, and he informed his 
readers of the available editions, translations, and critical works on 
the subject. It is interesting to note that Berger’s book appeared 
the same year as the English study by A. Symons, and before those 
of Russell and Binyon. There had been previous acknowledgment 
of the genius of William Blake in France, which Berger recalled in his 
study. The first mention, dating back to 1863, appeared in the Revue 
Moderne immediately following the impact of Alexander Gilchrist’s 
monumental work on Blake. In 1900 C. Grolleau had brought out 
the first Blake translation, that of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 


1 Most of the critics who helped shape Blake’s literary fortune in France have 
been nonacademic writers. 
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and in 1903 in the symbolist La Plume there had been an entire 
article on Blake by Frank Stokoe, who had labeled him “the greatest 
symbolist poet that the world has known.”? In a later article,* Berger 
pointed out that, as far back as 1896, some of Blake’s works had 
been introduced into the curriculum for the “agrégation,” namely, 
Songs of Innocence, Songs of Experience, and The Book of Thel, but 
that in 1907 everything on Blake could be read “in three weeks” at 
the British Museum. Moreover, no French history of English liter- 
ature mentioned Blake until 1925, when a brief chapter was devoted 
to him in the Legouis and Cazamian History of English Literature. 

It is significant to note that Berger’s thesis and its English transla- 
tion passed beyond their intended audience, and the two editions were 
quickly exhausted. The study not only drew the attention of the 
literary public to Blake and to previous writings about him, but also 
established Berger as an authority on Blake. There is one other critic 
whose name was frequently associated with Blake: Henry-D. Davray, 
whose columns on English literature in the Mercure de France 
through the 1910’s and 1920’s included many comments on Blake. 
In 1908 Davray said of Berger’s book: “[it] is the most coherent 
general work on Blake that has been published, even in English.”* 

After the initial interest in Blake that Berger’s book helped to 
arouse, there was a lull until after World War I. But in 1918 a news 
item in the Mercure de France, entitled “Blake Triumphs,” notes the 
fact that “this visionary genius is at last placed by art collectors in 
the rank of the great masters of art.”° Berger thought that it was 
perhaps the catastrophe of war that aroused this new enthusiasm for 
Blake. I am inclined to believe that André Gide had more to do with 
it than the war. Back in 1914 Gide had first come across Blake in 
an anthology of selected writings in a friend’s library.* Struck by the 
affinity of Blake’s ideas with his own, he read avidly and with mount- 
ing amazement. In 1922 he asked Charles DuBos, the critic, to send 
him a copy of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, which he immedi- 
ately set out to translate. His translation appeared in 1922 in the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. It could not have escaped anyone’s atten- 
tion, for the NRF was the principal literary review of the period, had 
a wide circulation, and served as the chief organ of expression for 
the literati of the time. The following year the translation appeared 
in book form. Gide introduced Blake as “the great English mystic.””” 
That same year in the course of his lectures on Dostoevski he rated 
Blake as one of the four stars of a single magnificent constellation ; the 
other three were Dostoevski, Nietzsche, and Browning. He ventured 


* Frank Stokoe, “William Blake,” La Plume, 1*" octobre 1903, p. 326. 

8 Pierre Berger, “Etat actuel des études sur Blake,” Revue Anglo-Amé- 
ricaine, octobre 1926, p. 55. 

4 Henry-D. Davray, Mercure de France, février 1908, p. 742. 

5 Mercure de France, \* octobre 1918, p. 575 (news item, unsigned). 

6 André Gide, Journal, O.C., II, 113 (Edition de La Pléiade, p. 475). 

7 Gide, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, l¢ aout 1922, p. 129. 
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to add in his Journal that, of the four, Blake was perhaps the most 
brilliant as a guiding light.* 

In fine, here was a French sponsorship of almost the same quality 
as that of Swinburne and Rossetti in England some years earlier. To 
add to the appeal was the timeliness of the renewal of interest. 1927 
was the centenary of Blake’s death, and he was considered important 
enough to deserve a commemoration. As a result, 1927 is particularly 
rich in articles on Blake in France. In 1928-1929 a Frenchman, 
Denis Saurat, gave a series of lectures on Blake at University Col- 
lege, Southampton. These appeared in book form in England the 
following year, under the title Blake and Modern Thought. The 
work also incorporated an article published previously in French in 
Modern Philology (November, 1925) entitled “Blake et les celto- 
manes.” Saurat viewed Blake as an eighteenth-century gnostic, but 
at the same time hailed him as a kindred spirit of our own age. Saurat 
minimized the Swedenborg influence; he directly linked the poet’s 
mysticism with Cabala and with theories of the Celtic origin of the 
world. In his challenge of moral values, Blake is seen as the fore- 
runner of Nietzsche; in his understanding of the universal character 
of man he is likened to Proust; but in mental caliber Saurat would 
place Blake above both these writers. 

It is also at this time that the surrealists showed an awareness of 
Blake. Philippe Soupault, who knew English best among them, wrote 
a book on the English poet-artist and included some of Blake’s illus- 
trations. The book bore the aura of similarly composed studies on 
Rimbaud, Lautréamont, the Marquis de Sade, Jarry, and others, 
indicating surrealist sponsorship and the surrealist point of view in 
criticism. 

The next concentration of interest was in 1937 when the Associa- 
tion Franco-Britannique presented an exhibit of Blake the artist, 
along with Turner, at the Bibliothéque Nationale. On this occasion 
many French literary periodicals, as well as many art magazines, 
showered on Blake (who was less known than Turner by the general 
public) an even richer harvest of appreciation. Edmond Jaloux, one 
of the best-known book reviewers and critics of the time, wrote an 
article for the daily Temps, entitled “Le Mystére de William Blake,” 
and in a lecture of the same year—the text of which was discovered 
and published in 1955°—he made of Blake the most mysterious figure 
in literary history, and as an adventurer into the unknown ranked 
him above Dante, Milton, and Edgar Allan Poe. 

Since World War II, interest in Blake has continued to run high 
in France. Whereas recent English scholarship has focused atten- 
tion on analysis of manuscripts, the work habits of the poet, and 
the political attitudes behind the figurative language, the French are 


8 Gide, Journal, II, 425 (Pléiade, pp. 728-29). 
® Edmond Jaloux, “William Blake,” Revue de Littérature Comparée, juillet- 
septembre 1955. 
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still primarily fascinated by the mystical elements in Blake’s writing 
and are attracted to his moral and spiritual rebellion. The eminent 
French critic and novelist, Henry Daniel-Rops, published in 1946 a 
new translation of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, augmenting it 
with two studies he had previously written about the poet. Daniel- 
Rops stressed Blake’s intellectual anarchism and sexual crises, and 
in this light saw him as a forerunner of Rimbaud, Gide, and even 
Freud. The author of Le Drame spirituel de Rimbaud, himself mys- 
tically endowed and a connoisseur of foreign literatures, embraced 
Blake as a spiritual brother of modern French poets, named him the 
first surrealist, and even conceded that the Englishman went further 
than the French as a trailblazer. In 1947 the chief post-World-War-I] 
poetry magazine, Fontaine, accorded Blake recognition as a major 
foreign poet by devoting to him an entire section of one issue; 
included were new translations of twelve of his most famous poems, 
a selection of his personal letters, and excerpts from the best-known 
English criticism on Blake. 

More recently, a French thesis by Jacques Roos on Blake, Novalis, 
and Ballanche, published in 1951 (see bibliography) has attracted 
wide interest. It examines Blake’s philosophical propensities in the 
general spiritual current of the end of the eighteenth century, gauging 
his debts to Plato, Swedenborg, and Boehme, and making for Blake 
new and perhaps unexpected associations with Novalis and Ballanche 
as representatives of the international character of the mysticism 
that overtook the rational eighteenth century. 

From year to year enthusiasm seems to be growing. In his latest 
work on Blake (1954), Denis Saurat proclaims him the greatest non- 
Catholic visionary of Europe, a great thinker of the caliber and char- 
acter of Bergson, and as a poet equaled only by Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. The unusual constellation in which Gide 
had placed Blake earlier is now matched and even surpassed in the 
middle of the century by the double brilliance accorded to Blake the 
poet, considered on a par with Shakespeare, and to Blake the thinker, 
assuming recognition abroad. 


Here then is the substance of the tangible fortune of William Blake 
in France, noted down as one might record the real estate that con- 
stitutes a man’s possessions. Its worth and present or future estimated 
value are entirely different questions to ponder. 

In my opinion, the scholar’s study of the literary fortune of a 
writer can legitimately have two possible aims, neither of which 
should have the remotest connection with the weighing of the quantity 
of words used in speaking of him, or with an “applause-meter’’ 
estimate of the praise showered on him. Rather, the main issues 
might be set forth as follows: (1) What influence did acquaintance 
with his works have on the foreign writers who read him? (2) In 
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what way did this knowledge contribute to a better evaluation of the 
merits of the writer himself? 

As praise of Blake runs high, we must be particularly wary in 
judging its value as literary influence. As drawn from the general 
statements made by critics about the influence of Blake on French 
authors, the picture is confused. Davray ranked the French symbol- 
ists as disciples of Blake.*° Gérard d’Houville’’ and Jean Adhémar™ 
also acknowledged the debt of the symbolists to Blake. Louis Gillet 
pointed out that Blake foresaw the experiences of both the symbolists 
and the surrealists.'* 

On the other hand, there are commentators who deny any direct 
link between him and the two movements.’* The surrealist Soupault 
set forth his opinion very strongly when he said: “It must be declared 
that Blake really exercised no influence whatsoever and that it is 
almost certain that he will never exercise any. For Blake is not a 
source but a summit, for he echoes so to speak the highest and rarest 
aspirations of a superior humanity.”’® 

But let us leave the generalizations and examine the record. The 
fact that Blake made a strong impression on the French does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that he exerted an influence. A 
fortune must be judged on its relative rather than its face value. 
Comparison in this connection shows immediately that Blake’s power 
over French minds is not as extensive as might be gathered from the 
free way in which the word “genius” is bandied about in his favor. 
He does not rank in the highest category of Anglo-Saxon influences 
on modern French literature, in which group can be included Poe, 
Whitman, Shakespeare, De Quincey, and Lewis Carroll, authors 
constantly on the lips of French moderns and considered by them as 
literary guides. 

Who could have been influenced by Blake among recent writers? 
Of the symbolists, Gustave Kahn’*® knew him as an artist at least, 
and Gérard d’Houville tells us that Henri de Régnier often mentioned 
Blake to him.'’ However, in leafing through the works of these 
symbolists for indications of acknowledgment of possible influence, 
I have found no mention of Blake. Nor did I discover any allusion to 
him in the twenty-odd volumes of the symbolist periedical, I?rs et 
Prose. 








10 Henry-D. Davray, Mercure de France, 16 février 1908, p. 743. 

11 Gérard d’Houville, “A l’Exposition Blake, Turner,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, \** février 1937, p. 664. 

12 Jean Adhémar, “Turner et Blake a la Biliothéque Nationale,” Jllustration, 
30 janvier 1937, p. 137. 

18 Louis Gillet, “Un Mystique anglais, William Blake,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, \* mars 1937, p. 191. 

‘4 Paul Alfassa, “L’Exposition Blake et Turner,” Revue de Paris, \* février 
1937, p. 674. 

18 Philippe Soupault, William Blake, Editions Rieder (Paris, 1928), p. 53. 

16 Gustave Kahn, Mercure de France, 16 septembre 1913, p. 431. 

17 Gérard d’Houville, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1* février 1937, p. 663. 
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As for more recent authors, there is a passing mention of Blake in 
Claudel’s reflections on French verse, in which he compares Blake 
to Victor Hugo as a visionary; and in Julien Green’s Suite Anglaise 
there is a short, insignificant article. Paul Eluard places Blake in his 
list of indispensable poets,'* and André Breton would make of him 
a pivot to a new study of nineteenth-century literature to revaluate 
its salient trends.’® But again, there are only two unimportant pass- 
ing comments*® about Blake to be noted in the several surrealist 
periodicals between the World Wars, journals which were full of 
allusions to surrealist precursors dating all the way back to the 
Middle Ages. Nor did Blake’s name appear among the several 
English authors whom Breton included in the heterogeneous list of 
a priori surrealists, given in his first surrealist manifesto. 

Of course, the greatest direct contact seems to be that of Gide, who, 
out of love for Blake, went so far as to translate him; but here, as 
in the comment of Soupault, we find that it was a question of empathy 
rather than influence: 


I can say that for a long time I had a presentiment for Blake. Does that mean 
that his influence has been considerable? No, quite the contrary, as far as I know 
he has exercised none at all. Even in England, Blake remained until very 
recently, practically unknown. He is a very pure star and very far away, whose 
rays are only beginning to reach us.*! 


The only recorded case of direct influence is one of outright 
plagiarism, discovered by S. A. Rhodes and brazenly admitted by 
Pierre Jean-Jouve: his translation—a very good one—of four familiar 
lines, beginning with “To see a world in a grain of sand,” from 
Auguries of Innocence, passed off as an original in his “Déserts” 
from the volume entitled Noces. Jean-Jouve’s questionable logic in 
answer to Mr. Rhodes’s inquiry was that there is a land common to all 
poetry, at the disposal of anyone, and that Blake was in this public 
domain.”* 

On the basis of these facts, then, the influence of Blake in France 
is too vague and too recent to be significant. But reéxamining the 
same data from another angle, we find that his literary fortune can 
nonetheless be valued highly. This is true if French writings on his 
life and works are appraised for their contribution to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of Blake as man, artist, and writer. 

Contemporary French writers have found Blake intellectually pro- 
vocative. Because of numerous affinities observed between Blake’s 


18 Paul Eluard, “La Poésie indispensable” (Enquéte), Cahiers GLM, VIII 
(octobre 1938), 54. 

19 André Breton, Entretiens (Paris, 1952), p. 78. 

20 Cf. Paul Eluard, “Physique de la poésie” (illustration from First Book ot 
Urizen), Minotaure, VI (Hiver 1935), and “Objet fantome,” Le Surréalisme 
au service de la révolution, III, 20 (an allusion to the fact that the surrealist 
phantom object is not the same as those of Blake). 

21 Gide, “Dostoievsky,” CEuvres Complétes, XI, 274. 

22S. A. Rhodes, “William Blake and Pierre Jean-Jouve,” Romanic Review, 
XXIV (April, 1933), 148. 
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work and modern French literary and aesthetic theories and attitudes, 
Frenchmen reading Blake have discerned and defined the modernism 
of the poet-artist. For them, the originality of Blake lies in his think- 
ing and outlook rather than in the substance or the composition of 
his visions. For the French, his most remarkable work is The Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell. Daniel-Rops called it the most significant 
of the prophetic books and the keystone of his writing. Saurat char- 
acterized it as a masterpiece of synthesis of good and evil. Although 
French critics stress Blake’s position as an eighteenth-century man 
and admit—even seek out—his debts to Swedenborg, to the heresies 
of the Cathari, to Cabala, and other mystic trends rampant at the 
time, they find in his adaptation of these ideologies to literary and 
pictorial expression a stretching of vistas and a satisfying disturbance 
of static moral values. Accordingly Blake is ranked, not with the 
coterie of romanticists among whose precursors he has been histor- 
ically designated, but with architects of modern thought like Goethe 
and Nietzsche, and masters of modern aesthetics like Mallarmé and 
Picasso. 

The power to defy and to shock, which made Gide embrace Blake 
and translate The Marriage, is a literary motivation without which 
a book is not truly modern, according to the opinion that Gide has 
often expressed in his writings. With delight he found Blake extolling 
desire and energy, even carried to excess, if substantiated by action ; 
and he says “amen” to Blake’s statement: “He who desires but acts 
not, breeds pestilence.” This notion is very close to his own definition 
of “fervor” as revealed in Les Nourritures Terrestres, his own pitying 
disdain of desires unaccompanied by action as illustrated in La Porte 
Etroite, both written before he ever heard of Blake, but both of which 
aid him in bringing out interesting facets of Blake. 

The other axis of the Blake-Gide affinity lies in the notion of the 
necessary duality of the universe, recognized as a fundamental con- 
cept of Blakian visions: the admission of the power of the demon and 
the belief that “without contraries there is no progression.” In this 
maxim Gide sees a consoling justification of the vacillations that he 
felt in his soul and to which he would rather attribute strength than 
weakness. Other French enthusiasts of Blake see in this dualism 
evidence of great powers of integration, which enable Blake to 
envisage good and evil, the rational and the irrational, the physical 
and the spiritual, the powers of God and the powers of man in a state 
of basic unity rather than as opposing poles. “Two worlds existed 
linked together,” said Edmond Jaloux; a twofold vision which make 
of Blake a master of the paradox, according to Denis Saurat. 

Finally, the upsetting of moral values and the spirit of insubordina- 
tion are qualities which, in Gide’s opinion, Blake shares with such 
characters of Dostoevski as Kirilov; therefore, he classed Blake as a 
modern genius, the definition of which for Gide must unconditionally 
include the will to revolt. According to Daniel-Rops, Blake was the 
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very embodiment of the rebellious spirit which has become the pivotal 
force of the human conscience in the past hundred and fifty years. 

As for Blake’s modernism in the field of aesthetics, the essential 
points of French appreciation are three: 


(1) He is the first to bring into close relationship, in modern times, 
poetry and painting—which was to become one of the principal aims 
and bases of surrealism. 

(2) He is an authentic visionary, a word used by the English 
critics as well as the French, but which in the imagination of the 
French, recently aroused by Rimbaud’s notion of the word, means 
something much more revolutionary, and which places Blake several 
steps beyond romanticism.2* What aesthetic advances did Blake 
achieve by his visionary grasp of the universe, according to his French 
critics? He is believed to have accomplished in some measure what 
has since become the sine qua non of the surrealists ; i.e., he stretched 
physical dimensions, he made of the eye an intermediary instrument, 
a recorder of physical sensation rather than an interpreter. In other 
words, he made painting, and verbal imagery, independent of reality 
in the manner assumed much later by the French modernist Louis 
Aragon in his La Peinture au défi: by refusing to make of nature 
the object of aesthetic creation. This is an essential point in surrealist 
aesthetics, and intimations of it in Blake are discovered with appre- 
ciation. It must be noted, however, that one very important distinc- 
tion is made between Blake and French modernists. This difference, 
stressed by the French, had already been pointed out by Symons: that 
although in Blake’s writings there is an element of what the moderns 
have termed “automatic writing,” Blake follows the dictates of his 
visions instead of assuming mastery over them. Although American 
and English scholars have been emphasizing more and more the 
painstaking, disciplined attitude of Blake toward writing and modifi- 
cation of texts, recent French works such as those of Roos and 
Daniel-Rops adhere to the notion that Blake is an inspired being, 
acting under prophetic compulsion. The surrealists, too, consider 
Blake’s revelations spontaneous and unpremeditated, while they feel 
that they themselves achieve this state of automatic writing and sub- 
conscious revelation through a studied, quasi-scientific distortion of 
the equilibrium between the conscious and the subconscious. 

(3) Finally, the ultimate aspect of Blake’s modernism as revealed 
by his French admirers is the fact that he made of the poetic and 
aesthetic experience the crux of human experience itself:** poetry 
in a broad sense deemed a way of life, of which artistic expression is 


*% Pierre Berger, William Blake, Mysticisme ct Poésie (Paris, 1907), p. 16. 

24 Georges LeBreton and Eileen Souffrin, “William Blake,” Fontaine, mai 
1947, p. 220: “Blake is the first to have placed poetic experience at the center of 
human experience.” Daniel-Rops calls it “a literature without literary inten- 
tions.” Le Mariage du ciel et de l’enfer, traduction nouvelle suivie de deux 
études (Paris: La Jeune Parque, 1946), p. 75. 
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but the overflow. This has been the very drama of French poetry and 
art during the past seventy-five years. 

Evaluated, then, on the basis of its worth as literary appreciation, 
Blake’s fortune in France seems to be an enviable one, and his stock 
runs high in France on the market of literary criticism. His spirit of 
revolt, his rejection of exterior reality as a subject of artistic expres- 
sion, ring a sympathetic note in French contemporary minds and 
place Blake in the category of such Frenchmen as Rimbaud, Jarry, 
Roussel, Mallarmé, and within the orbit of their enthusiasts. Louis 
Gillet sums it up well by saying: “It happens that certain geniuses 
meet only a long time after their death the public capable of under- 
standing them.’’*® This public, it is felt, is the French public, promis- 
ing to be a steadily growing one, intelligent to the manner of Blake 
because of its experience with the French art and poetry of the last 
few decades. 

Frenchmen, who are great sticklers for form, do not think much 
of Blake’s style, but here, too, they have done the Englishman a 
service. It is a strange and unusual exception to the facts about 
translation that Le Mariage du ciel et de lenfer is, stylistically— 
particularly in Gide’s translation—a much more polished work than 
the original.** The language loses its eighteenth-century heaviness, it 
gains in conciseness and concreteness, and adds to the illusion of the 
modernism of Blake. 

To such a degree have the French credited themselves with the 
ability to judge Blake that in several instances they even attribute 
Swinburne’s and Symons’ understanding of Blake to the fact that 
these two Englishmen had been duly exposed to French symbolism. 

Without exercising any specific influence as yet on French art or 
literature, Blake becomes, as we see, an adopted mentor, and unwit- 
tingly a spiritual sponsor, of that small but important group of 
Frenchmen who have acted as pioneers in Europe in their oft perilous 
adventure which consisted in reshaping morality and aesthetics for 
the new century. 
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Middleton's Tragedies: A Critical Study. By Samuet ScHorensaum. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. ix + 275. $4.50. 


After two centuries of neglect and half a century of misunderstanding, Thomas 
Middleton (1580-1627) has during the last thirty years begun to receive the 
attention he deserves. Schoenbaum’s book, an evaluation of Middleton’s trage- 
dies, it is interesting to note, is the first volume in English to be devoted 
solely to Middleton criticism. The author analyzes five plays—The Revenger's 
Tragedy, The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, Hengist, Women Beware Women, and 
The Changeling—and concludes that Middleton is one of the finest writers of 
tragedy among the Jacobeans. 

Two of the plays upon which this conclusion is based may or may not be 
Middleton’s. The Revenger's Tragedy is usually attributed to Tourneur, and 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy has never been satisfactorily connected with any 
author. Although in recent years attempts have been made to add one or both 
plays to the Middleton canon, no decisive arguments have been found, and the 
burden of proof rests upon Schoenbaum. He does not, in my opinion, sustain 
the burden. His case consists mainly of parallel passages, a kind of evidence 
seldom entirely satisfactory, and in this instance no exception. Such external 
evidence as there is points away from Middleton, and the tone and spirit of 
both plays seem alien to the tone and spirit of the plays that are certainly 
Middleton’s. But if Schoenbaum’s evaluation of Middleton rests upon data two- 
fifths of which are at best doubtful, his general estimate remains valid, for the 
other three plays are good grounds for seeing Middleton as, after Shakespeare, 
the most remarkable tragic writer of his age. 

A valuable part of the book is its treatment of Middleton’s moral world. 
Because Middleton rarely moralizes, an earlier generation of critics thought 
him immoral or morally neutral. Schoenbaum, following T. S. Eliot, holds that 
Middleton’s treatment of moral problems is a vital part of his tragic genius; his 
world is permeated by an irresistible moral order, and to transgress that order 
is invariably disastrous. Victorian critics, it would seem, were unable to supply 
the imaginative response which Middleton’s kind of writing requires. 

In another matter Schoenbaum himself seems to misunderstand his author, 
maintaining that Middleton’s drama, though often arousing terror, rarely arouses 
pity. If Middleton’s tragedy lacked pity, would it deserve the high place 
accorded it by Schoenbaum? The difficulty seems to be that in emotions, as in 
morals, Middleton prefers to let his drama speak for itself. 

There is a curious minor point. Schoenbaum believes that Middleton did not 
entirely succeed in creating the kind of drama toward which he inclined, that 
with a bent for the psychological and the realistic, he was forced by the 
Jacobean taste for romantic and heroic drama to make use of traditions and 
conventions unsuited to his deepest artistic impulses. These suggestions, though 
interesting, are highly speculative. Middleton’s solid achievement seems ground 
for supposing that, if his temperament was at odds with his age, he found 
reconciliation not impossible. 

Students of Jacobean drama will be grateful to Schoenbaum for providing the 
first volume-length discussion of Middleton. He has carefully assembled the 
data on questions of authorship, and the analysis of each play is illuminating, 
especially that of Hengist. 

Wiuiiam Power 
Varietta College 
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Swift and the Church of Ireland. By Louis A. Lanna. Oxford: At the Clar- 
endon Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 206. $3.40; 21s. 


In this study Dr. Landa has enriched our understanding of the milieu out 
of which grew Swift’s attitudes toward the Irish Establishment and the 
circumstances which conditioned his relationships with his fellow churchmen. 
The book is not an examination of the Dean’s theological position or religious 
faith. It does not treat the sermons or other doctrinal material. It is rather an 
attempt to place Swift in the setting: which stimulated the gloomy pronouncement 
in 1736: “I have long given up hope of Church or Christianity.” The author 
shows that this statement is more than just a part of Swift’s pseudo-pessimism 
which so often has been mistakenly accepted at face value, that it is actually a 
considered evaluation of the state of the Church of Ireland. 

The first two chapters of the book are biographical, dealing with “Priest and 
Prebendary” and “The Dean and His Chapter.” The descriptions of the ruined 
churches, lack of glebes, and impropriate tithes in County Antrim, where Kilroot 
lay, and of the diocesan scandal and deprivation of the former incumbent which 
made it possible for Swift to obtain his first living, help us to understand what 
may well have been a formative influence upon his later pessimism. The discus- 
sion of cathedral affairs indicates that biographers who have assumed that the 
Dean was able to contro! conflicts within the chapter or easily command obedi- 
ence from his canons have overlooked the fact that Swift frequently found 
himself in the minority on questions which were of interest to Archbishop King 
or the Whig party. 

The last two chapters of the book deal with conditions of the church and 
nation rather than with biographical details. The chapter on “Temporalities” 
elaborates the background for a series of Swift’s tracts and poems on “ecclesi- 
astical economics” written between 1723 and 1736. Related to legislation pending 
in the Irish Parliament, they have to do with leases, clerical residence, the tithe, 
and other financial concerns of the church. The concluding chapter on “The 
State of the Establishment” appears to be similar to Part Three of Gulliver's 
Travels, a residual repository. The discussion includes the laity, impropriations 
the Irish interest, and the bishops. The main body of the chapter is a description 
of the historical situation and an account of contemporary opinion. It is 
unfortunate that in these last two chapters the focus upon Swift is not always 
sharp. 

The amount of research done by the author in gathering the valuable material 
presented in this small volume perhaps makes understandable a touch of myopia 
in discussing the place of temporalities in Swift’s own thinking. Landa’s state- 
ment that “his concern was less with spiritual or doctrinal affairs than with 
temporal” would seem to be borne out by this study, but as the book confines 
itself to such material affairs, it should hardly be regarded as offering conclusive 
evidence. Swift’s peculiar psychology, so aptly epitomized by Bolingbroke’s 
phrase “a hypocrite reversed,” makes it difficult to weigh the spiritual interests 
of the man, but a case might well be made for seeing a divine wrath and holy 
compassion behind the dispassionate computations of A Modest Proposal. And 
what is Gulliver’s Travels but a sermon in four parables attacking pride, the 
deadliest of all the deadly sins? 

In spite of these minor flaws Landa’s book is an important contribution to a 
little-known side of Swift’s life and is of great value for those who would know 


the Dean well. Evan K. Greson 


Oregon State College 
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Thackeray: The Uses of Adversity, 1811-1846. By Gorpon N. Ray. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. Pp. xiii + 537. $7.00. 

Thackeray's Contributions to the Morning Chronicle. Edited by Gorpon N. Ray. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. xix + 213. $3.50. 


Drawing upon both his extensive knowledge of the Victorian era and the 
voluminous family papers placed at his disposal, Professor Ray has in this, his 
first volume of Thackeray's biography, produced a study of signal importance. 
For this sensibly written, assiduously documented account of the novelist’s 
career, while correcting many misconceptions and errors, triumphantly performs 
the greater task of reéstablishing the neglected figure of Thackeray in the 
current evaluation of Victorian literary men. While such scholars as Tillotson, 
Stevenson, and Greig have, in recent years, offered widely differing interpreta- 
tions of Thackeray, none has so comprehensively as Professor Ray elucidated 
this towering figure, his literary career, his social milieu, his sophistication and 
sentimentality, his desolate domestic life, his position as a moralist, and his 
relation to his age. 

Professor Ray’s main thesis is that Thackeray reached a prominent position 
in the nineteenth century “by redefining the gentlemanly ideal to fit a middle- 
class rather than an aristocratic context.” After receiving a gentleman’s educa- 
tion, as it was understood in the 1820's and 30’s, Thackeray tried to follow the 
vulgar, lazy, and ostentatious habits of his fellow “bloods.” After losing his 
fortune and experiencing other adversities, he came painfully to realize the 
necessity of knowing himself and of perfecting his craftsmanship. As a result 
he saw that the enduring attributes of the gentlemanly ideal—urbanity, charity, 
common decency, manliness, and candor—were, when extricated from their 
outmoded fripperies, as valid as ever. These ideals he expounded for a growing 
middle-class in The Book of Snobs and Vanity Fair. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that G. M. Young has spoken of Thackeray as “with Dickens and Carlyle 
the third great moralist of his time.” 

Professor Ray’s relentless pursuit of detail falls, a melancholy shadow, across 
the earlier pages of this book. His account of Thackeray’s Anglo-Indian 
background (of paramount importance and heretofore much neglected) unfortu- 
nately takes the reader into some unnecessary byways. Surely the tonnage, 
length, and width of the ship transporting the young Thackeray to England is 
of little significance—likewise the detailed description of Sir John Kennaway. 
Conversely, one could wish for a closer examination of Vamty Fair for which 
Ray makes sweeping claims, claims that are not fully substantiated. 

One of the cardinal virtues of Professor Ray's Thackeray: The Uses of 
Adversity is the attention, long overdue, given to the novelist’s fledgling years 
as a contributor to Punch, the Morning Chronicle, Fraser's Magazine, and 
other prominent Victorian periodicals. As if to complement those researches, 
Ray offers Thackeray's Contributions to the Morning Chronicle, a scrupulously 
edited aggregation of thirty-five pieces, thirty-one of which Professor Ray 
himself discovered and identified as being by the novelist’s hand. The Chronicle 
articles were overlooked by all Thackeray students save “Lewis Melville” and 
Harold Strong Gulliver, so that their exhumation and reprinting make a salient 
addition to the Thackeray canon. 

Written over a period of four years, 1844-1848, the Chronicle contributions are 
mostly book reviews, although several deal with art exhibitions and two 
concern working-class demonstrations. But it is to Thackeray the literary critic 
that attention is mainly drawn. Whether he discourses on Disraeli’s novels, 
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divers Christmas books, Jesse’s Life of George Brummell Esq., or travel vol- 
umes, Thackeray's pen is dipped in an astringent that renders his criticism both 
trenchant and ironic. This is apparent, for example, in the mordant evaluation 
of New Spirit of the Age in which the unhappy editor, R. H. Horne, is 
dispatched with the observation that he “would write the dancing spirit of the 
age, or the haberdashing spirit of the age, with as little hesitation; and give 
you a dissertation upon bombasines, or a disquisition on the true principles of 
the fandango.” Similarly, Thackeray can anticipate the prevailing tone of 
Vanity Fair in a scathing condemnation of society as he reviews the Life of 
George Brummell Esq. Yet, in a less caustic mood, he can pay reverential 
tribute to a pioneering headmaster as he evaluates Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold. 
As in the novels, so in literary criticism, Thackeray the satirist and Thackeray 
the man of feeling are frequently juxtaposed. 

Professor Ray’s introduction, whose second and third parts are excerpted 
verbatim from pages 323-30 of his biographical study, is illuminating. In it he 
outlines Thackeray's “floating connection” with the Morning Chronicle (and 
intimates that many articles as yet unidentified may well be by Thackeray), 
examines the contributions for their irony, insight, and anecdotal quality, and 
suggests that “to the student of his work they have the further value of 
revealing his developing views as to what fiction ought to be.” Thus the prefa- 
tory remarks, which place the articles in scholarly perspective, together with 
the contributions themselves, put all students of Thackeray in Professor Ray’s 
debt. 

Joun Lewis Brapiey 
Mount Holyoke College 


The Metamorphic Tradition in Modern Poetry. By Sister M. Bernetta QuINN 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1955. Pp. 263. $4.50. 


By “metamorphosis” Sister M. Bernetta Quinn means the poetic device of 
using any change of shape, state, or circumstances to indicate an emotional 
complex. In this book she studies this poetic habit of presentation in the works 
of seven poets: Ezra Pound, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos Williams, Hart 
Crane, T. S. Eliot, Randall Jarrell, and W. B. Yeats. Her best essays are 
those which treat poets in whom the device of metamorphosis is an informing 
principle of structure and a pervasive aspect of texture. Her essay on Randall 
Jarrell is certainly the most sensitive appreciation of his verse, and her essay 
on Wallace Stevens, affectionate and sure, focuses many of the elements in his 
verse that have, until now, seemed random. The other essays are of uneven 
quality, but in each of them—especially in the essay on William Carlos 
Williams—she illuminates and to a certain extent clarifies the motivation of the 
poet. 

More important than any single clarification is her general orientation, her 
insistence on an element in verse that shapes its texture and alters its design. 
The history of poetic practice—if it can be written—has its basis in the 
structured forms of language, and it is exciting to see one essential poetic 
device pursued in various ramifications. The device of metamorphosis, as 
Sister M. Bernetta sees it, has become as deep-rooted a habit in much twentieth- 
century verse as was the device of the personified abstraction in the eighteenth 
century or the device of the personified object in the early nineteenth. 

This thesis is revealing and important, and it allows the critical imagination 
to discern, among various poets, continuities of the period that are of genuine 
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importance. The following notes, then, are not intended to censure the book but 
to follow out certain suggestive lines that it indicates. 

The book lacks two chapters that would have rounded out the argument. One 
chapter would consider the practice of the period preceding the one we call 
“modern” (after 1890?) and attempt to establish the mode in which metamor- 
phosis appeared in the writing of Rossetti, Swinburne, Tennyson, Browning 
Such a clarification would allow us to see more clearly the relative importance 
of metamorphic devices in Pound, Eliot, Crane, and Yeats. Without that back- 
ground, Sister M. Bernetta has no contrast against which to show forth the 
special qualities of The Bridge, The Cantos, Paterson, or The Waste Land, and 
as a result she makes no distinction between metamorphosis as a recurring aspect 
of poetic habit and forms of metamorphosis (e.g., montage, as it appears in 
Crane) that seem especially fitting to the social and intellectual demands of the 
twentieth century. Perhaps such a chapter would have compelled her to write a 
second chapter, a conclusion in which she could draw together the various 
suggestive notes she makes along the way on the differences between Yeats and 
Williams, Pound and Stevens, Eliot and Jarrell. The inconclusiveness of the 
book is no great barrier to the reader’s further meditation on the problem 
raised by it, but Sister M. Bernetta is plainly devoted to her subject and holds 
it firmly in mind, so that it would be illuminating to see her ultimate summary 
of the consequences of her studies. 

The book as a whole is clear and thoughtful, in spite of the failure to draw 
together the general ideas inherent in the subject. Dealing as it does with 
seven various and difficult poets, it is almost inevitably uneven, but several of 
the essays will prove invaluable for students of modern verse. The organization 
is not so tidy as one might ask, but the unity of focus on a major poetic device 
permits many insights of the first order. The Metamorphic Tradition in Modern 
Poetry is a useful and, above all, suggestive book. 

THomAs PARKINSON 
University of California, Berkeley 


Gregorius: A Medieval Oedipus Legend, by Hartmann von Aue. Translated 
into rhyming couplets, with introduction and notes, by Epwin H. Zeyper; 
with the collaboration of BAyarp Quincy Morcan. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 14, 
1955. Pp. xii + 143. $4.00, cloth; $3.00, paper. 


The present volume is another in a series of translations of medieval German 
epics and poems published by Professor Zeydel in the past few years. The 
appearance of this book seems to be intended as an appropriate service to the 
readers of Thomas Mann’s The Holy Sinner, and it is evident from the subtitle, 
as well as from a special essay in the introduction, that Professor Zeydel regards 
the Oedipus legend as all-important in the interpretation of both works, although 
neither of the original authors made reference to Oedipus. 

With the exception of lines 1547-1738 (Paul-Leitzmann, 8th ed.), which are 
summarized in prose, the entire epic is here presented in a form corresponding 
fairly well to that of the original, and the meaning suffers very little in the 
process. Once in a while the translator found himself forced to accept “eye- 
rhymes,” e.g., devil/evil, anyone/undergone, and he was trapped by Hartmann’s 
word play (lines 607-24) on guot and muot, so that the words good(s) and 
mood(s) are used with some sort of etymological license, although it is doubtful 
if anyone could have resolved the dilemma more satisfactorily. 
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Such textual problems, as well as the more pertinent points of literary interest, 
are liberally treated in the appended references, which would have been more 
convenient as actual footnotes. Here, as in the introduction, the translator evi- 
dences his interest in Mann’s version of the story. It might be questioned 
whether this translation, excellent though it is, should legitimately be subtitled 
and surrounded by extraneous, and even one-sided, critical matter, but there is 
no denying the fact that readers of this particular translation will find their way 
to it very readily through the reading of Mann’s The Holy Sinner. 

The University of North Carolina Press is to be complimented for its enter- 
prise and efficiency in the publication of this volume; the size and format are 
most favorable for enjoyable reading. 

Carroii E. Reep 
University of Washington 


Carolus Stwardus, by Andreas Gryphius. Edited with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Hucu Powe. Leicester: University College, 1955. Pp. cxli + 
132. 30s. 


Of all the dramas by Andreas Gryphius, Carolus Stuardus is obviously the 
one most likely to be chosen by an Englishman for publication. Specialists in 
German baroque literature will welcome the reprinting of the 1663 “Ausgabe 
letzter Hand,” which Professor Powell offers here (pp. 5-84). But the editor 
has borne in mind also the needs of the uninitiated and has done more than 
merely correct and reprint the text. The remaining 200 pages of the volume 
make up its chief appeal and value. 

In reproducing the text and in providing a critical analysis and commentary, 
it is Professor Powell's stated aim to relate the tragedy not only to Gryphius’ 
other work, but also to the literature of the period as a whole. Accordingly, the 
introduction (pp. xi-cxli) contains a sketch of the cultural background for 
seventeenth-century German literature, a life of Gryphius and a discussion of his 
Weltanschauung and influences, a description of theater and drama at the time, 
and a detailed treatment of Carolus Stuardus. The text is followed by nineteen 
pages of commentary and nine pages listing the works consulted. All this 
yields an excellent introductory volume for the study of baroque drama, one 
which students, professors, and scholars in general will find useful and 
rewarding. 

The book is one of the best examples of what we have come to expect of text 
editions from Britain. Professor Powell’s judicious statements and his clear 
style tend to conceal the wide scope of his scholarship, which is made evident by 
the footnotes and the list of works consulted. There is little to criticize in his 
treatment of previous scholars and in his resolution of some of the problems 
which arise. “If the present edition does something to quicken interest in this 
neglected field of study,” Professor Powell writes in the foreword, “I shall feel 
the undertaking was justified.” Certainly this volume, and others like it, will 
help to promote scholarship. 

Ricuarp F. WiLkre 
University of Washington 


Fifty Years of Thomas Mann Studies: A Bibliography of Criticism. By Kraus 
W. Jonas. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. xxi + 217. 
$5.00. 


This impressive volume of critical bibliography includes more than three 
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thousand separate items and yet restricts itself almost entirely to writings about 
Mann and his work. That Mann’s many and widely scattered publications are 
not included is disappointing at first glance, but obviously we cannot quarrel 
with the author’s purpose. An additional volume is in preparation and a large 
critical bibliography will appear in Germany in the fall of 1956. Somewhat 
unfortunate is the fact that this volume appeared just before the author’s death, 
so that many current articles are missing in what is otherwise the most complete 
listing of such critical literature. 

The general plan of the volume places the entire material under seventeen 
headings, such as general and miscellanous references, bibliographical items, 
autobiography, biography, personal tributes, political writings, the critic and 
essayist, miscellaneous writings, short stories, novels, etc. Thus it is easy to 
check the publications about Mann’s individual works—the degree of complete- 
ness is really amazing, even Japanese articles are cited. But it is something of 
a handicap that critical material is arranged separately under such overlapping 
concepts as “Nazism” distinct from “Controversy Concerning Mann as an 
Emigré” or “Controversy Concerning Charge of Communism Leveled Against 
Mann.” Similarly the section of “Subjects, Characters, and Themes” has such 
subjective subdivisions as “the artist,” “other characters,” “bourgeoisie,” 
“decadence,” “death,” “disease,” and “music.” 

The author states clearly that the abundance of articles, particularly of news- 
paper items appearing in Germany since the end of the War, has demanded a 
certain degree of selectivity to make the volume feasible, but some items that are 
included will still prove disappointing to the scholar who hunts for them. 
Entries 269, 1040, 1271, 1316, 1373, 1415, 1460, 2649, are of this sort and consist 
of the merest mention of Mann in longer articles or are bare references to his 
work. Schurman’s “Cultural Inspirations from Germany” (1373), for example, 
makes no contribution whatsoever. 

Completeness and accuracy are the requirements of a useful bibliography, and 
this volume satisfies them adequately, especially in its extensive coverage. That 
some errors and misprints did creep in despite all care is not surprising. It is, 
therefore, not in a carping spirit that I mention some discrepancies that I have 
found. A wrong reference is a source of vexation, and these corrections should 
prove helpful. Having worked in a modest way with an American bibliography 
of Thomas Mann, I have checked most English items instead of merely making 
the usual “Stichproben” and can list the following corrections: Items 1412, 1577, 
1617, and 1759 are incorrect references; No. 482: should read vol. 35; No. 531: 
pp. 49 f.; No. 593: pp. 379-81; No. 601: p. 6; No. 622: April 26; No. 952 
and 1238: the name Kohn-Bramstedt is misspelled; No. 997: should read “Franz 
Kafka and Mann”; No. 1089: “Schneck” not “Schenck” ; No. 1120: 1929 not 1927; 
No. 1267: “Binsse” not “Binse’; No. 1281: “August” Closs; No. 1492: 
“Verleumder”; No. 1579: “Le” Garde; No. 1580: p. 432; No. 1582 and 1583 are 
really the same article; No. 1594: pp. 582-83; No. 1756: vol. 10, not 20; No. 
1757: vol. 77, not 67; No. 1786: vol. 13, not 12; No. 1791: “Mann and Super- 
man”; No. 1792: p. 17, not 14; No. 1800: vol. 64, not 13; No. 1878: German-Am. 
Rev., vol. 3, not GR, vol. 11; No. 1925: vol. 29, 1937; No. 1968: University of 
Kansas City Review; No. 2040: pp. viii-xii; No. 2062: vol. 145, p. 228 f.; No. 
2239: Oxford University Press; No. 2250: vol. 29, p. 714 f.; No. 2402: vol. 27; 
No. 2406: vol. 16; No. 2414: vol. 14; No. 2592: “de,” not “du”; No. 2638: 
vol. 104; No. 2689: is also printed in “The Goethe-Year” (London) ; No. 2702: 
vol. 17. 


University of Michigan Wa tter A. REICHART 
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Festschrift fir Will-Erich Peuckert zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht von 
Freunden und Schiilern. Herausgegeben von Hermut Dorxer. Berlin- 
Bielefeld-Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1955. Pp. xii + 164. DM 19.80. 


A dozen brief contributions join to form a volume in honor of Will- 
Erich Peuckert, the well-known folklorist. The contributors and their subjects 
are as follows: Gerhardt Pohl, “Der Buschprediger von Haasel” (pp. 1-3), 
gives esoteric reminiscence about Peuckert; Bruno Schier, “Landes- und volks- 
kundliche Erinnerungen an das Isergebirge” (pp. 4-40), presents a largely 
factual, circumscribed, regional history of local interest with few analogues of 
broader perspective; Kurt Ranke, “Schwank und Witz als Schwundstufe” (pp. 
41-59), makes commentary on and extension of a Peuckert thesis; Sigfrid Sven- 
son, “Gustav Adolf und die schwedische Volksunde” (pp. 60-67), considers the 
king’s stimulus to the recording of national background and folk tradition; 
Percy Ernst Schramm, “Von Kronenbrauch des Mittelalters” (pp. 68-78), 
excerpts brief suggestions from the collectanea for a larger study; Sigurd 
Erixon, “Zentralgeleitete und volkstiimliche Baukultur” (pp. 79-85), poses a 
topic for more elaborate discussion, namely, the relation of government directives 
to traditional farm life in the sense of the application of an expediency derived 
from established practice; Oskar Loorits, “Zum Kulturbilde des ostbaltischen 
Lebensraumes” (pp. 86-99), reviews briefly present belief about ethnic back- 
grounds in the East Baltic region and offers comprehensive and valuable 
annotation; Lily Weiser-Aall, “Der Mannerohrring in Norwegen” (pp. 101-15), 
presents evidence of earring use in folk medicine with specific case histories ; 
Dieter Narr, “Fragen der religidsen Volkskunde” (pp. 116-27), propounds the 
need for development of the aspects of church action and folk reaction, a prop- 
osition with some suggestions for procedure; Richard Weber, “Der Zauberer 
Paracelsus” (pp. 128-36), spins out a footnote annotation to Peuckert’s 
Pansophie; Inger M. Boberg, “Fr. L. Grundtvig, ein danischer Volkskunde- 
sammler” (pp. 137-43), recounts the history of Grundtvig’s Danish-American 
birdlore, a collection which remains unpublished in the Danish Archives; and, 
in conclusion, Wayland D. Hand, “Wo sind die StraBen von Laredo?” (pp. 
144-61), discusses the genesis and analogues of an American cowboy ballad. 

The choice of topics and the elaboration of the subjects range widely and 
unevenly, as may be expected in a chance assemblage of interests. The contribu- 
tions of Schier, Erixon, Loorits, and Hand seem to have a larger relative 
importance. 

C. Grant Loomis 
University of California, Berkeley 


Les Relations intellectuclles de Locke avec la France (D’aprés des documents 
inédits). By Gasriet Bonno. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 38, No. 2, 1955. Pp. 37-264. 
$2.50. 


In this volume of high documentary value, Professor Bonno has exploited the 
rich “Lovelace collection” of Locke materials (virtually inaccessible to scholars 
before its acquisition in 1947 by the Bodleian) in order to give an almost minute 
account of the English philosopher’s multiple contacts with the French culture of 
his century. Of particular interest among the documents utilized by the author 
are the “Journals”—since published by J. Lough—that Locke kept during his 
sojourn in France from 1675 to 1679. These attest his fairly general readings in 
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contemporary French letters, his more specialized interests in travel literature 
and the sciences, and his personal acquaintance with such important figures of 
the intellectual scene as Bernier, Justel, Huet, Auzout, Duverney, Thévenot, 
Thoynard, Cassini, Roemer, and others. Professor Bonno examines also Locke’s 
continuing curiosity about France after his return to England, as revealed in the 
now available correspondence of Justel, abbé Du Bos, and Thoynard. The 
numerous letters from the last-named are specially informative and, when 
published, will complete the one-sided ccrrespondence from Locke to Thoynard 
already in existence. (Incidentally, an inference warranted by Locke’s personal 
relations with French contemporaries, but an inference not drawn by Professor 
Bonno, is that scientific inquiry, by its necessarily coOperative nature, was in a 
position, in the seventeenth century, to contribute more strongly than either 
philosophy or the arts to the promotion of the ideal of cultural cosmopolitanism. ) 
Finally, the author provides a list of the books in Locke’s possession which per- 
tain, in one way or another, to French culture. This list, compiled from the sev- 
eral notebooks in which the philosopher recorded his purchases and readings, as 
well as from the catalogue of his library drawn up after his death, is in itself an 
impressive, if somewhat mute, testimony of the breadth and variety of Locke’s 
preoccupations with the thought across the Channel. Professor Bonno, in pre- 
senting the concrete data of Locke’s cultural ties with France, has expended 
much erudition and patient labor on the task of verifying, interpreting, amplify- 
ing, and correlating the materials offered by his documentary sources. 

While Professor Bonno’s book consists substantially of a descriptive treatment 
of factual information, he has added, by way of conclusion, a lengthy chapter 
which sets out to evaluate, in its main lines, the role of French influences on the 
formation of Locke’s ideas in the separate spheres of travel literature, biblical 
exegesis, pedagogy, and, far more important, philosophy. It must be said at the 
start that no spectacular light is shed on any of these questions by the new 
materials—and this might even have been a reason for their being withheld so 
long from the public. Much of what the author has to say about Locke’s indebt- 
edness to the French background is familiar enough, although on a number of 
interesting points it has proved possible to correct, modify, or (as is more often 
the case) to document more fully, what was already either known or strongly 
suspected. Of special significance, in this respect, is the knowledge we acquire of 
Locke’s methodical and extensive study of Descartes’ works and those of his 
followers. And in the reflections on these readings consigned by Locke to his 
journals, which disclose his critical reactions to such Cartesian themes as the 
notion of infinity, the immortality of the soul, the definition of matter as exten- 
sion, etc., we perceive the early direction imparted to the Englishman’s mind by 
its meeting with Descartes’ philosophy. This evidence, according to Professor 
Bonno, “invite 4 adopter une position intermédiaire” between one group of critics 
who have magnified, and another who have minimized, Descartes’ positive influ- 
ence on Locke. In the discussion of the various analogies between Cartesian and 
Lockean thought, however, the author is misleading on one issue, that of 
intuitionism. He does not give proper attention to the fact that for Locke 
intuition is simply the immediate apprehension of the degree of evidence inherent 
in a true proposition, whereas for Descartes it accounts also for the origin of 
certain “innate ideas” that are self-evident. As for the absorbing problem of 
Locke’s possible debt to Gassendi for his general empiricism, the new documents 
unfortunately reveal nothing of moment; and the same may be said of Locke’s 
attitude toward Malebranche. But they do show that Locke was, at an early 
date, a sympathetic reader of Pascal’s Pensées, and that he pondered several of 
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the latter's best anti-rationalistic arguments which, as a matter of fact, later 
turn up in part in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 

If the Lovelace collection fails, on the whole, to furnish decisive answers to 
the major questions concerning Locke’s French sources, it could conceivably, by 
being exploited with a different method, yield results of considerable value, and 
in this may well lie the long-run usefulness of Professor Bonno’s research. It 
will be necessary to examine closely each of Locke’s personal contacts with 
French scholars and thinkers and each of the more or less promising books 
that he read. From the numerous bits of information that such a procedure is 
bound to produce, it may be possible in the end to reconstruct the mosaic-like 
form in which French culture left its most comprehensive impression on the 
British philosopher. Professor Bonno cannot, of course, be blamed for not 
having undertaken such a laborious investigation in the present work, for he has 
done quite enough, for the time being, in supplying exhaustively and reliably all 
the leads to be pursued. 

ARAM VARTANIAN 
Harvard University 


A Critical. Bibliography of French Literature. General Editor, D. C. CaBeen. 
Vol. Il: The Sixteenth Century. Edited by ALExanper H. Scnutz. Syra- 
cuse: Syracuse University Press, 1956. Pp. xxxii + 365. $6.00. 


It is no great disparagement of the Cabeen sixteenth-century Bibliography to 
say that it has some errors and many omissions. Nor, considering the large 
number of collaborators, can we expect complete uniformity of tone or thor- 
oughness. In spite of the failure of some scholars to codperate, Professor Schutz 
has managed to infuse a remarkable number of experts with his own irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm for the project. And, with collaborators like Frame, Kurz, 
Hatzfeld, and Kristeller (to mention only some of those who worked on 
Chapter I), the result was certain to be a sound and erudite bibliography. The 
eagerness with which sixteenth-century students have awaited its publication 
will not be betrayed. 

The weaknesses from which the volume at times suffers may be listed under 
three heads, though the lines among them are often hard to draw: (1) weak- 
nesses which will affect any user of the Bibliography; (2) those which will 
trouble specialists working in the field; and (3) those which will make the 
Bibliography here and there inadequate for the more general student who has 
contact with sixteenth-century studies. 

(1) The summaries and characterizations of books and articles are sometimes 
inadequate or faulty. In Geoffroy Atkinson’s Nouveaux horizons de la Renais- 
sance francaise (No. 381) the compiler was impressed only by a couple of 
“helpful lists”! J. W. Thompson’s important History of Historical Writing 
(No. 2200) is not described or characterized at all; Moreau’s Montaigne (No. 
1686) is called an “excellent introduction to Montaigne”; and many items are 
uncritically described with quotations from the works themselves. Some works 
are erroneously classified; thus it is difficult to see why W. F. Patterson’s 
Three Centuries of French Poetic Theory (No. 323) should be in the section on 
“Science and Travel.” 

(2) Some authors are omitted altogether, and many are poorly represented. 
Simon Goulart appears in the Bibliography only as a translator, and L. C. 
Jones’s valuable study of Goulart is omitted. Loys Leroy, the author of De la 
vicissitude des choses en l’univers, is also represented only as a translator, 
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though in his case we are given the study by Becker (No. 2572). Michel de 
L’Hospital’s name occurs frequently in connection with others, but not a single 
item by or about him may be found, not even the excellent study in Bibl. d’Hum. 
et Ren., 1952. 


Guy de Brués (whose Dialogues were published in 1953 by Morphos, with a 
very enlightening introduction) is omitted entirely. D’Aubigné is included, but 
Sauerwein’s study of Les Tragiques is not. The historian La Popeliniére is not 
listed, except in the most incidental manner, though he is much more deserving of 
note than a Vincent de Carloix! The generally good section on Bodin lacks 
Max Shepard’s “Sovereignty at the Crossroads: A Study of Bodin” (Pol. Sci 
Quart., 1930), surely one of the most penetrating examinations of Bodin. 


It is well that Béze’s Histoire ecclésiastique, which is an important collection 
of documents of the time, was included, but why not the Mémoires de Condé, 
which is equally indispensable to students of the polemical writings of the 
religious wars? Ch.-A. Julien’s Les Francais en Amérique is listed, but the 
same author’s more important Les Voyages de découverte et les premiers 
établissements is not. 


The sections on the major authors are far and away the best, though there too 
some important omissions may be pointed out. To take Rabelais and Montaigne, 
with whom this reviewer has worked, it can be said that the section on Rabelais 
is considerably stronger than that on Montaigne. In the case of Rabelais, a most 
perceptive study of the idea of progress in his work (PMLA, 1951) is over- 
looked. In the case of Montaigne, many titles which appear in Tannenbaum’s 
1942 bibliography and are rejected here (presumably because they are “of ques- 
tionable value”) ought to have been listed. The compilers seem particularly weak 
on older German studies—which, however, can still be of great value to any who 
will read them. Herzberg’s Die skeptischen, naturalistischen, und rigoristischen 
Elemente in Montaignes Anschauungen (Leipzig, 1904) and Schwabe’s Mon- 
taigne als philosophischer Charakter (Hamburg, 1898) are two such books. The 
brilliant and provocative article by W. von Leyden, “I! razionalismo e I’atteggia- 
mento scettico nella formazione spirituale di Montaigne” (Giorn. crit. della Filos. 
ital., 1937), and the revealing study by Levallois, “La conscience moderne: 
Montaigne” (Rev. contemp., 31 juillet 1869), both omitted, are capable of opening 
more vistas to a careful reader than a dozen items of the Tavera-Weiler class. 


(3) Many works of a general nature are omitted. J. O. Riedl’s Catalogue of 
Renaissance Philosophers, Howard Stone’s suggestive studies of the develop- 
ment of scientific, especially medical, language, and N. Weiss’s La Chambre 
Ardente ought to have found their way into such a bibliography. More general 
books, dealing only in part with French literature of this time, should also have 
been included, such as Fairchild’s Noble Savage and Lovejoy’s Great Chain of 
Being. There is no mention of the author of the Geniebegriff, the late Edgar 
Zilsel, whose work will be found, in the long run, to have made a deeper impress 
on Renaissance students than many of the items listed. 


It is true that these last authors and titles which I am suggesting did not 
easily fall into the province of any one of the many compilers and could there- 
fore easily be overlooked. The editor of the whole volume, Professor A. H. 
Schutz, must have had his hands so full, between his editorial chores and his 
own substantial contributions (including the fine Rabelais section, singlehanded), 
that it was easy for such items to be passed over. Perhaps he should have circu- 
lated the manuscript, for general comment, to several scholars who were 
uninvolved and might therefore have shown better perspective on the whole 
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field than those who inevitably exhausted their time and effort on their special 
assignments. 

But these remarks scarcely take away from the immense value of the work. 
The first-rate compilations on the Platonic movement and the Lyon poets, 
coming from the world’s most learned man in these matters, Edward F. Meylan, 
need to be specially noted. The section on theater (L. E. Dabney, G. O. Seiver, 
and N. B. Spector) is amazingly accurate and up-to-date. The Pléiade bibli- 
ography (R. J. Clements, M. Bishop, I. Silver, and J. C. Lyons) seems 
thorough and authoritative. The index and, indeed, the total plan and arrange- 
ment are such as to render the Bibliography extremely usable. The whole 
volume, in short, is an achievement of the highest order, a tool which serious 
workers in French literature will find of the highest value. 

A. C. KeLier 
University of Washington 
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